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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Peace in Freedom 


Address by the President* 


We have come together in memory of an inspir- 
ing moment in history—that moment, 300 years 
ago, when a small band of Jewish people arrived 
on the ship Saint Charles in what was then the 
Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. It was an 
event meaningful not only to the Jews of America 
but to all Americans—of all faiths, of all national 
origins. 

On that day there came to these shores 23 people 
whose distant ancestors had, through the Old 
Testament, given new dimensions of meaning to 
the concepts of freedom and justice, mercy and 
righteousness, kindness and understanding—ideas 
and ideals which were to flower on this continent. 
They were of a people who had done much to give 
to Western civilization the principle of human 
dignity ; they came to a land which would flour- 
ish—beyond all 17th century dreams—because it 
fostered that dignity among its citizens. 

Of all religious concepts, this belief in the infi- 
nite worth of the individual is beyond doubt 
among the most important. On this faith our 
forefathers constructed the framework of our 
Republic. 

In this faith in human dignity is the major dif- 
ference between our own concept of life and that 
of enemies of freedom. The chief of these enemies 
a decade and more ago were Nazi and Fascist 
forces, which destroyed so many of our fellow men. 
Today the Communist conspiracy is the principal 
influence that derides the truth of human worth 
and, with atheistic ruthlessness, seeks to destroy 
the free institutions established on the foundation 
of that truth. 

Asher Levy and his party came to this land on 
that long-ago day because even then they had to 


*Made at the American Jewish Tercentenary Dinner at 
New York, N. Y., on Oct. 20 (White House press release). 
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find a country where they could safely put into 
practice their belief in the dignity of man. 

In this respect, as in so many others, they were 
no different from scores of other groups that 
landed on our shores. Only 34 years earlier, an- 
other party had landed at Plymouth Rock. That 
group, too, came here in the hope of escaping 
persecution, of gaining religious freedom, of 
settling quietly in the wilderness to build their 
homes and rear their families. 

And there was another noble concept of our 
common Judeo-Christian civilization shared by 
these two groups and by all others who have come 
to this land: the ideal of peace. 

I recall that wonderful prophecy of Isaiah: 
“And the work of righteousness shall be peace; 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness and as- 
surance forever.” 

The pursuit of peace is at once our religious 
obligation and our national policy. Peace in free- 
dom, where all men dwell in security, is the ideal 
toward which our foreign policy is directed. 

I know that I am speaking to people who deeply 
love peace. I know that, with all other Americans, 
you share a profound thanksgiving that, for the 
first time in 20 years, there is no active battlefield 
anywhere in the world. 

Moreover, while fighting has been brought to 
a halt during the past 21 months, still other de- 
velopments favorable to the maintenance of peace 
have been brought about through understanding 
and through persistent and patient work, in which 
your Government has been a helpful participant. 
Some of these developments have commanded our 
headlines—Korea, Indochina, Egypt, Trieste, 
Iran, Guatemala. 

Our people and their Government are dedicated 
to making this a just and lasting peace. 

In the years immediately ahead, the advance- 
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ment of peace will demand much of us—our 
strength, our patience, our wisdom, our will. It 
will demand, above all, a realistic comprehension 
of the world and of its challenging problems. 
Some of the factors in these problems are new, 
some old. 

The principal and continuing factor is the per- 
sistently aggressive design of Moscow and Pei- 
ping, which shows no evidence of genuine change 
despite their professed desire to relax tensions and 
to preserve peace. Continuing, also, is the breadth 
and scope of the Communist attack; no weapon is 
absent from their arsenal, whether intended for 
destruction of cities and people or for the destruc- 
tion of truth, integrity, loyalty. 


Development of New Weapons 


The major new factor in the world today, beside 
the absence of fighting, is the rapid development 
in military weapons—weapons that in total war 
would threaten catastrophe. This single product 
of science should be sufficient to stimulate the genu- 
ine efforts of all, including the Kremlin, to give 
to the world a true and permanent peace. 

For our part, we shall explore every avenue 
toward that goal. With any and all who demon- 
strate honesty of purpose, we are happy to confer. 
But well we realize that, in the circumstances of 
the moment, America must remain strong, and the 
community of free nations must likewise remain 
strong, to discourage the use of force in the world. 
In this effort, we must help to harmonize the di- 
vergent views of the many free, self-governing 
nations, and without encroaching upon rights 
which all people cherish. For in the diversities 
of freedom are a tremendous might, a might which 
the imposed system of communism can never 
match. 

Our nation, because of its unmatched produc- 
tivity and power, both existing and potential, 
holds a prime responsibility for maintaining 
peace. How, then, shall we meet this responsi- 
bility? With what policies can we best pursue 
our goal of peace? 

Certain fundamentals are clear. Our nation 
does not covet the territory of any people. We 
have no wish to dominate others. The peace we 
seek is a secure and a just peace, not bought at the 
expense of others, of principle, or of abject sur- 
render of our vital interests. Peace so bought 
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would at best be an illusion, and at worst a perma- 
nent loss of all that we hold most dear. 

The following avenues must be trod as we make 
our way toward our peaceful goal. 

First, we must tirelessly seek—through the 
United Nations, through every other available 
means—to establish the conditions for honorable 
peace. 

Second, we must promote the unity and collec- 
tive strength of other free peoples. 

Third, we must maintain enough military 
strength to deter aggression and promote peace. 

In these thoughts, we Americans overwhelm- 
ingly agree. 

To examine briefly the first principal avenue, 
we stand ready to join all others in removing fear 
among nations. We shall resolutely adhere to the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. We 
shall constantly urge the Communist rulers to do 
the same. We shall keep open the existing chan- 
nels for negotiation and shall use them whenever 
there is any prospect of positive results. 

At the Berlin and Geneva conferences, our na- 
tion sought serious negotiation on German unity, 
on a treaty for Austria, and on a political settle 
ment for Korea. Our efforts found no similar re- 
sponse from the Communist side. We will not be 
misled by proposals intended to divide the free 
nations and to delay their efforts to build their 
own defenses. Nevertheless, no matter how dis- 
couraging the prospect, no matter how intractable 
the Communist regimes, we shall press on in search 
for agreement. 

We will welcome an agreement on a workable 
system for limiting armaments and controlling 
atomic energy. Moreover, if the armaments bur- 
den can be lifted, this Government stands ready to 
ask the Congress to redeem the pledge made a year 
ago last April to help support, from the funds 
thus saved, a worldwide development program. 

The second road leading toward our peaceful 
goal concerns our efforts to strengthen and unify 
other free peoples. 

To meet the challenge destiny has laid upon our 
country, we must strive to help free peoples 
achieve their own security and well-being; we 
must encourage regional groupings of these peo- 
ples; we must ourselves foster and practice policies 
that encourage profitable trade and productivity 
in the free world. 

In these areas, there has been heartening prog- 
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Secretary Dulles Reports to President in First Open Cabinet Meeting 


On the evening of October 25 President Eisenhower and his Cabinet met at the White House in an open session, 
with nationwide press, radio, and television coverage, to hear Secretary Dulles’ report on the outcome of the recent 
negotiations at Paris. Mr. Dulles reviewed the Four Power meeting, where agreements were approved on the 
subject of restoring German sovereignty; the Nine Power meeting, which reached final agreement on the documents 
required to amend the Brussels Treaty, establish the Council for Western European Union, and set up an agency 
for the control of the armed forces; and the meeting of the Council of Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, where the 14 members unanimously approved the protocol which will invite Germany to become a 
full and equal member of NATO. 

Several of the other Cabinet members asked Mr. Dulles specific questions—on the Saar settlement, 
on the prospects of ratification, on Soviet reaction. To the question about how the Soviet Union feels about the 
Paris agreement, Mr. Dulles replied, in part: “I would say that I feel pretty confident that the Soviet Union 
doesn’t like what is going on.... There is behind this program a sense of urgency and momentum, so that 
I don’t believe the Soviet Union will be able to break it up.” 

In conclusion Secretary Dulles said: “What has happened during these last few weeks has demonstrated that 
there is a basis for a good partnership on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean.” 

A transcript of the Cabinet meeting, reproduced in pamphlet form, may be obtained from the Public Services 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ress. We have broadened our alliances. We have 
helped to remove sources of conflict. We have 
helped to build firmer foundations for social and 
economic progress in our quest for peace. 


Negotiations at Paris 


For some years free world nations have sought 
to associate the Federal Republic of Germany in 
the Atlantic community. Rejection of the Euro- 
pean Defense Treaty by the French Assembly 7 
weeks ago was a setback to that hope. Yet, no 
nation in Western Europe was willing to accept 
this setback as final. In the recent meetings at 
London, the free Western nations reasserted their 
basic unity and established a new pattern for 
achieving their common purposes. Secretary of 
State Dulles has just joined our European allies 
in Paris in further important negotiations to 
strengthen European cooperation. 

In Southeast Asia we have sought united action 
to preserve for the free countries of that area the 
independence accorded them at the end of World 
War II. Unfortunately, in recent years no foun- 
dation was laid for effective united action to pre- 
vent Communist gains. Because of their conse- 
quent isolation, the governments that bore the 
burden of the Indochina war understandably 
sought its conclusion in the face of the limitless 
manpower of China. 

But recently at Manila we succeeded in nego- 
tiating a treaty with Asian and European coun- 
tries. This pact symbolizes the desire of these 
nations to act together against aggression and to 
consult together on measures against subversion. 
The Manila Pact, bringing together states of the 
East and the West, and the related Pacific Charter 
are a long step toward the peaceful progress to 
which all Asian peoples aspire, whether or not 
members of the pact. 

In this hemisphere, we have strengthened our 
solid understanding with our American neighbors. 
At the Caracas conference earlier this year, the 
American Republics agreed that if international 
communism were to gain control of the political 
institutions of any one American state, this con- 
trol would endanger them all and therefore would 
demand collective action. Recently such a threat 
arose in Guatemala. The American states were 
preparing to act together to meet it when the 
Guatemalans themselves removed the danger. 
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The Caracas agreement will stand as a bulwark 
of freedom in the Western Hemisphere. 

In a number of areas throughout the free world, 
dangers to peace have been eliminated. The prob- 
lem of Trieste, a threat to peace for a decade, has 
now been satisfactorily solved by Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, with friendly assistance from the United 
States and Great Britain. Egypt and Britain ap- 
pear to have reached an amicable adjustment of 
questions centering on Suez. Iran has been helped 
in settling its difficult internal problems and is 
moving toward firm and friendly relations with 
the West. 

In the Near East, we are all regretfully aware 
that the major differences between Israel and the 
Arab States remain unresolved. Our goal there, 
as elsewhere, is a just peace. By friendship to- 
ward both, we shall continue to contribute to 
peaceful relations among these peoples. And in 
helping to strengthen the security of the entire 
Near East, we shall make sure that any arms we 
provide are devoted to that purpose, not to creat- 
ing local imbalances which could be used for in- 
timidation of or aggression against any neighbor- 
ing nations. In every such arrangement we make 
with any nation, there is ample assurance that 
this distortion of purpose cannot occur. 

The fact that so many stubborn problems have 
been resolved with patience and forbearance surely 
justifies our hope that, by similar efforts, the na- 
tions of the free world will be able to eliminate 
other problems. Such efforts themselves tend to 
bring the free nations closer together. In speak- 
ing recently of the London Conference, Sir 
Winston Churchill said of his country and the 
United States, “True and friendly comprehension 
between our kindred nations has rarely reached a 
higher standard.” 

When we think of these many encouraging de- 
velopments over the world, and the patient, help- 
ful work that brought them about—when we con- 
template the fact that the seemingly endless war in 
Korea, with its tragic casualty lists, is a thing of 
the past—and when we see improvement in area 
after area, from Suez to Iran, from Trieste to 
Guatemala, from London to Manila—then we in- 
deed take heart. 

In addition, we must devise means by which 
more highly developed countries can assist peoples 
who face the difficulties of an earlier stage of eco 
nomic development. 
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As we continue to assist in these efforts, we shall 
also contribute much to free world unity by the 
wise use of our great economic power. We have, 
in the past, provided indispensable assistance to 
our partners. Wecontinue to stand ready to help: 
to repair the ravages of war ; to ease economic difii- 
culties caused by vital efforts to build defensive 
military strength; to relieve disasters from flood 
or famine. 


Sharing the Economic Burden 


Economic relations, however, are not a one-way 
street. If the common goal is to be reached, free 
nations must subordinate the selfish to the general 
interest. All must bear their fair share of the 
common burden. All must do more to liberalize 
the exchange of goods among free peoples. Let 
us be mindful, first of all, of our own responsibility 
in this field. Bold action could release powerful 
forces of economic enterprise from which the 
whole free world would benefit. 

If there were no other reason for national policy 
being concerned every day and every minute with 
the nation’s economy and with full employment, it 
would be justified by the need for this kind of eco- 
nomic strength in meeting world problems. 

We must continue to explore ways in which nu- 
clear discoveries can be turned to the service of 
man’s peaceful needs. Since our nation’s pro- 
posal for an international effort toward this end 
was laid before the United Nations last December, 
we have taken the initiative in this direction. We 
would welcome the participation of the Soviet 
Union. But this great effort for human welfare 
cannot wait upon their decision. 

Our third major road leads us to maintain 
enough military strength to deter aggression and 
to help keep peace in the world. 

This strength is a trust on which rests the hope 
of free men. 

Neither in size nor in character can our military 
establishment remain static. With constantly 
changing dangers, with rapidly changing develop- 
ments in the science of warfare, our military 
forces, too, must change. From atomic submarine 
to atomic cannon, from new weapon systems to 
new military organizations, this giant, complex 
structure must respond to the current needs of our 
time. Above all, its purpose is to prevent aggres- 
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sion and war. Our forces will never be used to 
initiate war against any nation; they will be used 
only for the defense of the free world. 

Together with the armed strength of other free 
nations, our military power—the greatest in our 
peacetime history—is today a deterrent to war. 
This awesome power we must and shall maintain, 
for we are determined that at all times, in today’s 
uncertain world, we shall be able to deal effectively 
and flexibly with whatever situations may arise. 

My friends, in these many ways our nation will 
continue tirelessly in its quest for peace based on 
justice. In recent months, we have come far, and 
yet we know that the road ahead is long and diffi- 
cult. But we shall continue to press on toward 
our goal. 

And as we do, we shall keep faith with those of 
earliest America who, as they came to these shores 
three centuries and more ago, launching a venture 
in freedom unparalleled in man’s struggle over the 
ages, sought peace and freedom and justice, for 
themselves and for those who were to follow. 

Yes, my friends, we know, with the prophet 
Isaiah, that the work of righteousness shall be 
peace. 

We know that the Lord will give strength unto 
all of us as we strive tirelessly, confidently, for 


peace. 


Visit of Prime Minister Yoshida 


The Department of State announced on October 
28 (press release 614) that Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida, after completing visits to Canada, 
France, West Germany, Italy, the Vatican, and 
the United Kingdom, would arrive at New York 
on November 2 and at Washington on November 7. 

The purpose of his visit is to promote amicable 
relations and to further understanding between 
Japan and the United States. He will meet 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and other 
American leaders with whom he hopes to exchange 
views on matters of mutual interest and concern 
to both countries. 

The Prime Minister will stay in Washington 
until November 11, when he will leave for Japan, 
traveling by plane by way of San Francisco and 
Honolulu. 
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Visit of Chancellor Adenauer 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the Federal 
Republic of Germany arrived at Washington on 
October 27 for discussions with the President and 
Secretary Dulles. During his stay he and the 
Secretary, on October 29, signed a Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation between 
the United States and the Federal Republic. Fol- 
lowing are the texts of a statement made by Chan- 
cellor Adenauer on his arrival at the Washington 
National Airport, a statement issued by the Presi- 
dent and the Chancellor on October 28, and an 
announcement of the treaty signing, together with 
statements made at the signing by Secretary Dulles 
and the Chancellor. 


AIRPORT STATEMENT BY THE CHANCELLOR 


[Translation] 

Today, for the second time, I set foot on the 
soil of this hospitable, great, and free country. 
Many decisive events have taken place within the 
year and a half since my last visit. At that time 
a question was not yet settled which perhaps was 
a matter of life or death for my people and was 
of the utmost importance to the fate of Europe 
and to the preservation of peace in the world. 

The question was whether the North Atlantic 
Alliance, on whose strength and effectiveness the 
freedom of the world is based, could be so imple- 
mented in Europe that it would constitute a genu- 
ine deterrent to any aggressor. This was the 
meaning of the invitation extended to us to join, 
as a new partner, the community of the free peo- 
ple united in this alliance. 

The German people, aware of their common re- 
sponsibilities with the free world, did not hesi- 
tate to accept the invitation. It was uncertain for 


* For material relating to the Chancellor's visit in April 
1953, see BuLLETIN of Apr. 20, 1953, p. 565. 
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a long time, however, which form of German par- 
ticipation in the defense of the free world would 
find the agreement of all European partners. 

We hope that these doubts and this uncertainty 
have now passed. During the conferences of Lon- 
don and Paris, solutions were found to which all 
participating governments could agree. We could 
not have overcome the terrible state of uncertainty, 
anxiety, and insecurity with which we lived so 
long had we not had the generous support of the 
American Government and American public opin- 
ion on our road to assuming our own full responsi- 
bilities and to our final acceptance into the com- 
munity of free peoples. 

My satisfaction with what we have just achieved 
is, therefore, mixed with deepest gratitude toward 
the American people and their Government for 
their understanding and their assistance. We owe 
gratitude to President Eisenhower for his un- 
failing confidence in us, and we owe gratitude to 
Secretary of State Dulles for his foresight, wis- 
dom, and steadfastness which were so much in evi- 
dence at the conferences where our fate was de- 
cided. 

I am moved to express this feeling at the very 
moment of my arrival in the United States. The 
whole German people are united in the desire to 
live in continual, cordial friendship with the 
American people. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
CHANCELLOR 


White House press release dated October 28 
At the end of their meeting today the President 
and the Chancellor issued the following statement: 


I 


During this morning’s conversations we took an 
opportunity to renew the spirit of friendship and 
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confidence which has marked our relationship in 
the past, especially in our efforts to overcome the 
very serious situation which faced us during the 
past few months. We reviewed the decisions taken 
at London a:z.J Paris and we are convinced that 
with the coming into effect of the Agreements 
signed this past weekend, the road towards a strong 
and united Europe will have been paved. We 
view the understanding reached between the Gov- 
ernments of France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany as an especially encouraging step to- 
wards lasting peace in Continental Europe. This 
understanding was greatly furthered by the com- 
mitment on the part of the United Kingdom to 
maintain forces on the Continent. The basis for 
a European community has thus been established. 

The continued interest in and support of this 
community by the United States was reiterated. 
Together with the strengthened North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, now to include the Federal 
Republic of Germany, these new agreements will, 
we are convinced, serve to reinforce the defense 
system of the free world. 


II 


We particularly addressed ourselves to the ques- 
tion of German reunification. The demand for 
a reunited Germany in freedom is viewed by us 
as the legitimate demand of the German people. 
We are agreed that this aim shall be achieved only 
by peaceful means. We are convinced of the ne- 
cessity of continued efforts towards this goal and 
are agreed that such efforts will be made by the 
United States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many together with the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and France. 

In this connection, we exchanged views on the 
latest Soviet note.? It is our initial view that this 
does not seem to offer any new proposal on the 
part of the Soviet Union; it appears essentially as 
a reiteration of the positions taken by Mr. Molotov 
at the Conference in Berlin regarding Germany 
and European security. 

We have no doubt that the strengthening of 
free Europe which will result from the recent Lon- 
don and Paris Agreements will aid our efforts to 
bring freedom and unity to all of the German 
people. 





* Delivered to the U.S., British, and French Ambassadors 
at Moscow on Oct. 23. 
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We discussed the unfortunate fact that large 
numbers of German prisoners of war and civilian 
deportees are still held in custody in areas behind 
the Iron Curtain, mainly the Soviet Union. The 
Chancellor requested the continued assistance of 
the United States in obtaining the release of these 
prisoners. This question has for some time been 
the subject of investigation by a United Nations 
Commission. The Chancellor was assured that the 
United States stands ready, now as in the past, to 
offer every support and assistance considered use- 
ful in accomplishing this end. 


IV 


We also discussed the question of German assets 
in the United States. The President expressed 
sympathy for the problem raised by the Chancellor 
in his letter of July 17, 1954, to him on this sub- 
ject* and again expressed his willingness to ex- 
plore such problems along with the question of 
American war claims. We were agreed that con- 
versations between representatives of our two Gov- 
ernments will soon begin. 


SIGNING OF TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP 


Department Announcement 
Press release 616 dated October 29 


Secretary Dulles and Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer today signed a Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation between the United States 
of America and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The treaty signing is the culmination of a nego- 
tiation that began at Bonn over a year ago and 
was completed in Washington by delegations 
headed respectively by Walther Becker of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office and Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 

The treaty is designed to regulate basic eco- 
nomic relations between the two countries in ac- 
cordance with advanced and enlightened stand- 
ards and to direct the future development of those 
relations along mutually beneficial lines. It re- 
places, in the greater part, that treaty of 1923 be- 
tween the United States and Germany which was 
the forerunner and basic instrument in the devel- 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 23, 1954, p. 270. 








opment of this Government’s modern commercial 
treaty program. 

The new treaty contains 29 articles, together 
with a protocol and exchanges of notes, and cov- 
ers in some detail a wide range of subject matter.‘ 
In brief, each of the two countries (1) agrees to 
accord within its territories to citizens and corpo- 
rations of the other, treatment no less favorable 
than it accords to its own citizens and corporations 
with respect to engaging in commercial, industrial, 
and financial activities; (2) formally endorses 
standards regarding the protection of persons, 
their property and interests that reflect the most 
enlightened legal and constitutional principles; 
(3) recognizes the need for special attention to 
stimulate the international movement of invest- 
ment capital and agrees that such movements shall 
not be unnecessarily hampered; and (4) reasserts 
its adherence to the principles of nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment of trade and shipping. 

From the standpoint of aiding the economic 
interests of Germany, the treaty is the first of this 
type negotiated by that country since the war and 
represents an additional step in its forward-look- 
ing plans to attain a viable and sound economy 
and thereby contribute to the improvement of the 
economic welfare and security of the European 
community. 

The U.S. program for the negotiation of trea- 
ties of friendship, commerce, and navigation is an 
integral part of this country’s policy for the fur- 
therance of liberal principles of trade and eco- 
nomic relations in general, and particularly for 
creating throughout the world conditions favor- 
able to economic development. This treaty is the 
eleventh of its type which the United States has 
signed since World War II and follows the same 
general pattern as the others. Internationally, 
these treaties provide a detailed legal basis for 
the protection of American private interests 
abroad. Domestically, they reinforce in terms of 
international obligation the position of the Fed- 
eral Government as guardian of the rights of for- 
eigners and foreign enterprises in this country, a 
policy that has developed in conformity with the 
Constitution and Federal law. Treaties of this 
type also confer upon qualified aliens “treaty 
merchant” and “treaty investor” status under the 
immigration laws, i. e. the privilege of indefinite 


*The unofficial text (not printed here) is attached to 
press release 616. 
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sojourn in the United States for engaging in trade 
between the two countries or for supervising a 
substantial investment. 

The treaty will be submitted to the Senate for 
advice and consent and, after the constitutional 
ratification process of both countries has been com- 
pleted, will enter into force one month after the 
exchange of ratifications. 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 617 dated October 29 

Mr. Cuancettor: The signing of this treaty 
will mark the final official act of your all-too-short 
visit to Washington. Its meaning goes far beyond 
the terms which it contains. For this treaty will 
stand as the symbol of the completion of the 
process of reestablishing normal relations between 
our two countries. It will place our commercial 
relations once again on a peacetime basis. 

I am particularly mindful of the fact that this 
treaty is not only a treaty of commerce but also a 
treaty of friendship. That relationship has 
marked our recent historic discussions in Bonn, 
London, and Paris and our talks here during the 
past 2 days. Now, this friendship is duly formal- 
ized for the years to come. 

Some observers consider that the Paris agree- 
ments which we signed last Saturday had pri- 
marily as their objective a contribution by Ger- 
many to the Western defense, or, to put it more 
directly, German rearmament. That is not how 
we in the United States regard the matter, and I 
know that it is not how you regard the matter. 
The responsible leaders of both our nations have 
learned the dangers of militarism. Of course, all 
of the free peoples have a duty to contribute to the 
common defense. But our primary concern is to 
develop strong ties of friendship and peaceful 
commerce between the nations. It is that great 
and noble end which will be served by this treaty 
which we sign here today. 


Statement by Chancellor Adenauer 
{Translation] 

Mr. Secretary: On behalf of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany I have signed with particular 
pleasure this Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation, which was negotiated between our 
two Governments in a positive and constructive 
spirit. 
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I wholeheartedly agree with what you said in 
evaluating the results of the Paris Conference. 
It is not the question of raising some divisions 
which is at the bottom of our political activities, 
but the strengthening of ties of friendship within 
the free world and the further development of the 
welfare of our nations. We regret that we are 
forced to undertake efforts in the military field in 
order to protect these values. 

I therefore welcome this treaty as a further firm 
element in the peaceful cooperation of our two 
countries. This treaty is a commercial and legal 
instrument of a comprehensive and modern char- 
acter which is intended to establish a firm basis 
for relationships of trade, industry, and navigs- 
tion between our two countries, as well as between 
individual citizens, on which our economic, cul- 
tural, and human relations can freely develop. I 
hope that this treaty will give new and strong 
momentum to the stream of living forces which in 
the past few years has begun to flow again from 
the manifold contacts and relations between the 
United States and Germany. 

It was the particular aim of these negotiations 
to make our mutual trade relations as liberal as 
possible and to create favorable conditions for the 
exchange of goods and services between our two 
economies. I am therefore convinced that the 
treaty will have fruitful effects for the activities 
of our two countries. 

What gives this event deeper significance is 
the fact that the Federal Republic of Germany 
concluded its first Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation with the great American 
nation. 

In the last few years and months we have 
rightly recalled to ourselves again and again the 
importance for us and for the other freedom-lov- 
ing countries of the protection that our mighty 
American friend is offering us against the threat 
to which we are continuously exposed. But we 
do not want to forget that the worth of that pro- 
tection is not higher than the values it protects. 
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A rich and prosperous life shall be possible 
within this protected area; free countries shall 
peacefully compete in a free exchange of their 
gifts and the products of their industry to promote 
the welfare of their citizens and to further their 
civilization. 

These convictions form the basis of the impres- 
sive development of the United States and are the 
same ideals which form the foundations of our 
own political and economic life. 

This common character of the ethical founda- 
tions is the basis of the friendship that unites our 
nations. This friendship is therefore much more 
than a mere community of interests which owes 
its existence to a present, and we hope passing, 
external threat. 

That is why this friendship constitutes a last- 
ing element in the life of our nations. To bear 
witness to this is the main object of the treaty 
we have just concluded. 


Iranian Oil Agreement 


Press release 610 dated October 28 

The U.S. Government is happy to learn that the 
agreement-in-principle, signed on August 5, 1954, 
between the Government of Iran and an Inter- 
national Oil Consortium, has been ratified by the 
Iranian Senate [October 28] following its recent 
approval by the lower house. 

This action by the Iranian Parliament lays the 
basis for the immediate resumption of Iran’s oil 
industry. 

Under the leadership of the Shah and Prime 
Minister Zahedi there is good reason to believe 
that Iran will be in a better position than in the 
recent past to make full use of its great natural re- 
sources; that, as a result of this far-reaching 
development, its people will enjoy a new era of 
economic and social progress; and that they will 
play an ever-increasing role in the maintenance 
of peace and security in the Middle East. 
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A Preview of the U. S. Position at the Rio Conference 


by Henry F. Holland 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


The bond that unites our American States is in 
its essence a spiritual tie born of our common 
struggle for liberty and of our consecration to 
identical moral and ethical standards. It is a 
relationship which we believe ennobles all those 
who share it. Its genius is our knowledge, proven 
again and again by experience, that through pa- 
tience, understanding, and tolerance this kinship 
becomes steadily more meaningful—a source of 
strength and growth for all of us. Tonight I 
shall undertake a second report on the economic 
aspects of that relationship. The first was made 
in a talk given last April in New Orleans.’ I 
still adhere to the convictions expressed then and 
shall recall one or two of them to you. 

Our basic goal in the economic field in this hemi- 
sphere is to make an effective contribution to the 
establishment in each American Republic of a 
strong, self-reliant, and durable economy, one 
that will mean better living standards for all our 
peoples. We recognize and we shall vigorously 
defend the right of each American State to deter- 
mine the methods by which it will seek that goal. 
Correspondingly, in our contributions we shall try 
to be consistent with those sound principles which 
experience has demonstrated to be the basis of 
strong economies. 

One of these is the principle that governments 
should invade the field of business only when ab- 
solutely necessary and then, if possible, only on a 
temporary basis. Where private enterprise is 
willing to undertake the task, it should be made 
responsible for the production, distribution, and 


* Address made before the Pan American Society of the 
United States, Inc., at New York, N. Y., on Oct. 27 (press 
release 608). 

* BULLETIN of May 17, 1954, p. 764. 
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marketing of goods and services. The role of 
governments in the economic field, we believe, is 
to create those conditions under which private en- 
terprise can perform its task with maximum ef- 
fectiveness and with full respect for its obliga- 
tion to society and humanity. These conditions 
include guaranties of property and contract rights; 
an opportunity to earn a reasonable rate of return 
adequate to attract new capital; a stable and ex- 
panding international trade; the establishment 
of sound currencies; clearly enunciated and stable 
economic policies; the encouragement of strong 
and independent labor movements. They also in- 
clude constant vigilance for the physical and 
spiritual needs of our people. 

In April I emphasized the importance of the 
Conference of Ministers of Finance or Economy to 
be held next month in Rio de Janeiro. That con- 
ference gives us an opportunity to define economic 
goals, to compare our policies, and to coordinate 
them as far as possible. At Rio we can work to- 
ward the establishment of that kind of economic 
relation that should exist normally and perma- 
nently between mature, peaceful, and self-respect- 
ing nations, nations which are genuinely and 
deeply interested in each other’s welfare. The 
time has come for us to concentrate on the kind of 
help which we can give to each other consistently, 
dependably, and on a long-term basis, shifting our 
emphasis from temporary and emergency meas- 
ures. 

In New Orleans I said that in preparation for 
the Rio Conference we would undertake to clarify 
and define our Government’s policies and would 
discuss them with our sister states well in advance 
of the meeting. In other words, we do not view 
that conference as an occasion for any dramatic 
disclosures of new policies. We are considerably 
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more interested in performance and accomplish- 
ment. That calls for extensive consultation not 
only at the conference but before and after it. The 
economy of this hemisphere is a whole composed 
of interrelated parts. The more smoothly those 
parts fit together, the stronger is the whole. This 
process of interlocking is not a task to be under- 
taken and concluded at the Rio Conference. It 
is a long-term job, in which that conference should 
be only an episode, albeit a very important one. 


Preparations for Rio Conference 


Taking this approach we began in April to pre- 
pare for the conference. A sub-Cabinet commit- 
tee comprised of representatives from every 
interested department and agency of our Govern- 
ment met twice weekly over a period of months 
to review our past economic policies in the hemi- 
sphere and to make specific recommendations for 
the future. The work of that group was largely 
concluded by the latter part of August, and its 
recommendations have been accepted. A number 
of us have spent much of the intervening time dis- 
cussing those plans and policies with the govern- 
ments of our sister republics. Let me outline them 
for you. 

We have reemphasized that our mutual Ameri- 
can goal must be a world at peace, in which the 
free democratic peoples can prosper and in which 
every man may have a chance to provide for his 
family improved standards of living and better 
opportunities for the future. Perhaps the most 
important single economic development in the 
hemisphere is the growing determination among 
men everywhere somehow to achieve better living 
standards, to feed, clothe, house, and educate 
themselves and their families better. That de- 
termination, if encouraged, can become a powerful 
factor in our progress. If the Rio Conference is 
to have any significance, it must be remembered 
as a time when the American family assembled to 
rededicate itself to a joint and several effort to 
better the lives of its men, women, and children. 

Americans everywhere as they go about their 
daily work must have the confidence that here 
work and self-discipline will achieve the kind of 
housing, clothing, food, and education that make 
for dignity in living. Our children must look at 
their future with the same confidence. As nations, 
as peoples, as business and industrial communities, 
every step that we take toward achieving this goal 
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will be richly rewarded. Let me emphasize that, 
while that achievement will surely help in our 
united effort to eliminate communism from the 
Americas, our purpose would be the same if there 
were no Communist problem. It is our own in- 
terest in making of this hemisphere a better home 
for ourselves and our children that makes us stead- 
fast in this purpose. An acceptable standard of 
living should be sought as an end in itself, not as 
a defense against communism. 

The primary burden in each state must be borne 
by its own people and its own government. Noth- 
ing that the government or people of one country 
can do will raise living standards in another unless 
the internal conditions essential for progress are 
already there. If they are, we can, however, 
hasten the process somewhat by our own helpful 
policies. These to a considerable extent depend 
upon economic and legislative actions by our gov- 
ernments. This is particularly true with respect 
to the elimination of unnecessary controls and 
regimentation of economies. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the recovery made by Peru in the last 
5 years where unsound controls and regulations 
were removed and export and import trade were 
progressively allowed to set the exchange rates 
without artificial manipulation. As was to be 
expected, the initial effects were disquieting, but 
the long-term advantages of a free economy are 
now fully apparent. 

So each of us must be ready to carry his own 
load. That does not mean, however, that he must 
carry it alone. We know now that, just as there 
is an American political security, there is an Amer- 
ican economic security in which we are all partners, 
and that whenever in any American State that 
freedom and that security are impaired, every 
other member of the family suffers. The long- 
term self-interest of each of us justifies our helping 
others to progress steadily toward a solution of this 
basic economic problem. The fight against hun- 
ger, disease, illiteracy, and human misery in this 
hemisphere must become more of a joint and 
several effort, each facing his own problem 
squarely but each trying in good faith to make 
some contribution to the efforts of the others. We 
attach great importance to the combined aspect 
of this effort. The problem is not how one na- 
tion can help 20 others to raise their living stand- 
ards. It is how every American State without 
neglecting its domestic responsibilities can find 
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some way to help the other 20. The problems of 
none of us are so great but that each can find some 
way to demonstrate his sincere interest in the wel- 
fare of every other. 

What have we concluded will be our own con- 
tribution? We believe that it can be most effective 
in three fields—commerce, finance, and technical 
assistance. In each, we have tried to define poli- 
cies which are consistent with our laws and with 
what we believe to be practically possible in the 
United States today. Anything else would be pure 
theory, and we are interested in accomplishment. 
We shall, of course, take active interest in other 
fruitful fields of cooperation such as the encour- 
agement of tourist travel. 


Strengthening Commerce 


In the field of commerce our policy will be that 
announced by President Eisenhower in his mes- 
sage on foreign economic policy sent to Congress 
last March.* By those means which our laws per- 
mit and which are practically achievable we shall 
attempt to achieve more free and healthy trade and 
payments, to stabilize and strengthen our inter- 
national commerce, and gradually and selectively 
to reduce those artificial barriers which obstruct 
it both here and abroad. 

It may be hard to develop a policy, but it is 
harder still to apply it in the individual test cases. 
Here in this country when an issue is to be decided 
those on each side support their views tenaciously 
and energetically. That is wholesome even though 
it produces some pretty hot contests, particularly 
in the field of tariffs and quotas. Moreover, even 
people who wholeheartedly support a general 
policy of expanding foreign trade will fight hard 
for higher tariffs to protect their own interest. 
We would be unrealistic if we expected people 
to act in a less human fashion. 

One thing is certain. Again and again the 
President’s policy on foreign trade will be put to 
test, and each time it is, these clashes between 
opinions and interests will occur. No one can 
prophesy with certainty their outcome in specific 
cases and under specific circumstances. It is obvi- 
ous from experience in a world of affairs that our 
performance in the application of our announced 
policy in the field of international and inter-Amer- 
ican trade will not be uniform. However, I be- 





* Tbid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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lieve that we can say with conviction that the 
great majority of our decisions will be consistent 
with the President’s policy and that the exceptions 
will be based upon good and valid reasons. In my 
judgment there has never been a time when the 
people of the United States and their representa- 
tives in the legislative and executive branches of 
our Government have been more aware of the 
crucial importance of international trade to our 
survival. To preserve the strength of our economy 
this Nation must export and import. To export 
we must accept the goods of other nations in pay- 
ment for ours. It is just as simple as that. Un- 
less we buy more from our neighbors in this 
hemisphere and sell more to them, neither our 
economies nor theirs will develop rapidly. 

I am asked what guaranties we can give of the 
stability of this foreign trade policy. The an- 
swer is obvious. The best guaranty of that policy 
lies in spreading to every corner of our country 
a clear understanding of the stake that each 
United States citizen has in our foreign trade. If 
we reduce our purchases of sugar from Cuba, by 
the same dollar amount we reduce our sales to her 
of automobiles, farm implements, rice, and other 
agricultural products. If we do not buy oil from 
Venezuela, we correspondingly reduce our tre- 
mendous volume of exports to her. The same 
happens if we reduce our purchases of wool from 
Uruguay or of coffee from Brazil, Colombia, and 
the other coffee-producing countries, if we do not 
buy lead and zinc from Canada, Mexico, and Peru, 
copper from Chile, tin from Bolivia. The same 
truth holds throughout the hemisphere. 


Capital for Economic Development 


The second field in which we shall try to make 
an effective contribution toward raising living 
standards is that of finance. To progress eco- 
nomically a nation must have capital. It must 
come, of course, from either public or private 
sources. By far the more prolific is the last. 
Private investors in the aggregate are able at any 
time to produce quantities of capital that enor- 
mously exceed the maximum that governments 
can contribute. Today much private capital is 
available here and in other nations which accu- 
mulate it. 

This being true, if a government wants to at- 
tract capital for economic development, what bet- 
ter can it do than institute those policies and cre- 
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ate those conditions that will logically encourage 
all private investors, both domestic and foreign. 
Both groups on the whole will react in the same 
way to a given set of conditions. Anything that 
discourages a Mexican investor is likely to dis- 
courage one from the United States or Argentina. 
By the same token conditions that attract one will 
attract the other. 

I am afraid we may have placed too much em- 
phasis on measures to attract the foreign investor. 
A government that wants foreign investors should 
first take a careful look at the local investor. If 
he is exporting his capital or investing it only in 
such nonproductive things as real estate, then it is 
a reasonable certainty that the foreign investor 
will be reluctant to enter. But if the domestic 
businessman is demonstrating his own confidence 
by investing in the sound and productive eco- 
nomic development of his country, then in order 
to attract the foreign investor it is necessary to 
add only two factors. The first is assurance of 
equal treatment to domestic and foreign investors, 
and the second is reasonable assurance of an op- 
portunity to repatriate profits. Where the local 
situation is such that the domestic investor is ac- 
tive, add these two factors and the foreign inves- 
tor will come if he is wanted. 

We believe that in the 20th-century American 
businessman, be he Brazilian, Mexican, North 
American, or what you will, lies the greatest hope 
for prosperity in our hemisphere. Private enter- 
prise went through a period of evolution when its 
lack of interest in basic human welfare brought 
it into ill repute and led nations to experiment with 
other systems. Those experiments have generally 
failed miserably, producing high costs, inferior 
goods and services, financial and political insta- 
bility. They tended to make people lose confi- 
dence in currency, their savings, and their ability 
to take care of themselves and to devote their at- 
tention instead to plans to insure that govern- 
ments would take care of them. We may now be 
emerging from that period of experiment. If so, 
it was not in vain. 

In the last decades and particularly since World 
War ITI, I believe a new kind of businessman has 
developed throughout the American hemisphere, 
4 20th-century businessman, one with a social con- 
science, who understands that a business which 
habitually fails to pay its workers a decent liveli- 
hood is not an asset to its owners, to its commu- 
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nity, or to its nation. This new businessman has 
demonstrated a willingness to discipline himself 
and to submit to just discipline from his govern- 
ment. At the same time he has preserved that 
relentless drive, inexhaustible resourcefulness, and 
fierce pride in excellence of performance that no 
other system has even approached. He deserves 
the support of our governments. 

I am told that we place too much emphasis on 
the role of private enterprise in solving our eco- 
nomic problems. The system has no peculiar 
sanctity. Our attitude toward it derives from the 
fact that it is the only economic system that fully 
preserves our philosophy of the dignity of every 
man ; because better than any other system yet de- 
vised by man it has demonstrated the ability to 
make vast quantities of goods and services avail- 
able at reasonable prices. Only private enter- 
prise is equal to the task of developing the huge 
resources of this vast hemisphere, resources which 
could support a greatly increased population and 
at a much higher standard of living. 


Government Financing 


Yet we know that private enterprise cannot do 
the job without some government help. There are 
development projects that are essential to the prog- 
ress of our countries and for which private capital 
will not be available even under the most favorable 
circumstances. That is true here in the United 
States as well as in Latin America. 

For those projects governmental financing is 
needed. In some cases the local government will 
be equal to the task. In others it will be unable 
itself to provide the required amount of capital 
but will be able to service a long-term international 
loan. 

Here we think first of the International Bank. 
It was created to perform precisely this task. On 
the whole its record has been excellent. Its per- 
sonnel is highly trained and experienced. It has 
capital available tolend. It would be shortsighted 
not to make maximum use of the bank. However, 
we recognize that there will be projects, both public 
and private, for which foreign financing will be 
required and which will lie outside the normal 
scope of International Bank lending. 

To meet this need the United States proposes to 
intensify and expand the activities of the Export- 
Import Bank. Through it we shall do our utmost 
to satisfy all applications for economic develop- 
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ment loans that fulfill certain sound and logical 
standards. First, the project must be one for 
which private capital would not reasonably be 
available, even under favorable conditions. Pref- 
erence will be given to applications from countries 
which have taken measures which would reason- 
ably encourage private capital. The project must 
be one for which it cannot be reasonably expected 
that capital will be available from the local gov- 
ernment or from the International Bank. 

Secondly, the loan itself must be economically 
sound. We feel that unsound loans, those which 
a reasonable man must assume will not be repaid, 
do more harm than good. A defaulted loan im- 
pairs a nation’s credit and makes it harder for 
it to negotiate loans which would otherwise be 
perfectly sound. A defaulted loan creates resent- 
ments at home and abroad. Several Latin Amer- 
ican governments have expressed to us strong 
opposition to‘accepting so-called soft loans, point- 
ing out that the liquidation of old debts which 
should never have been incurred imposes an un- 
justified burden on a national economy. On the 
other hand, acceptance of a sound loan stand- 
ard encourages us all to follow those wholesome 
policies that not only increase the borrowing 
capacity of governments but lead to the establish- 
ment of strong business enterprises which can 
themselves qualify for loans that do not encumber 
the credit of their governments. 

Third, the project to which the loan relates 
must be one in the mutual interest of the two 
governments and their peoples. The credit of a 
government should not be burdened for a project 
which has no bearing on the welfare of the tax- 
payers who must eventually repay it. 

Lastly, the amount of the loan should not exceed 
the prudent lending capacity of the Export- 
Import Bank. After thoughtful consideration, 
we believe that the bank’s capacity is and will 
continue to be adequate fully to support this 
policy. In reaching this conclusion we are en- 
ti.ely aware that this policy implies a substantial 
increase in the bank’s activities. 


Technical Assistance 


I now come to the field of technical aid. This 
hemisphere is richly endowed with natural and 
human resources which are as yet but inadequately 
developed. Through technical assistance and 
training, these presently available resources can 
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more quickly and effectively be put to use, 
Through technical assistance, agricultural lands 
which barely feed their occupants can be made to 
produce marketable supplies for cities as well. 
Technical assistance can correct substandard hous- 
ing by making information available on construc- 
tion methods and economical materials. Through 
technical assistance, disease can be reduced and 
life expectancies raised. In the field of tech- 
nical assistance almost every nation can find some 
way to make its contribution to a vast attack on 
human misery. Our policy will be to strengthen 
and to diversify our contribution in the field 
of technical assistance, but only, of course, if 
this is desired and requested by the governments 
concerned. 


The policies which I have outlined mark, ag : 
you might expect, a compromise between the sin- — 
cere convictions of those within our Government 


who would not have gone so far and those who 
would have gone farther. A number of proposals 
submitted from within our own Government or 
from abroad have not been accepted. We are not 
foreclosing the discussion at Rio of any proposal 
supported by any delegation. We shall partici- 
pate in all discussions and in good faith. How- 
ever, we feel that it is constructive to announce 
our own views far in advance of the conference and 


to invite those of the other governments so that the — 
work of coordinating our policies and our efforts — 


can begin long before we arrive at Rio. 


Price Stabilization 


The governments of Latin America are inter- i 
ested in devising means to stabilize prices for the ~ 
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products which they sell in world markets. 


problem is one which concerns us as well, for we 
also have exports whose prices fluctuate widely, | 
We have attempted by various means to solve this” 


problem here at home. 
successful. This does not mean that we 

abandon our efforts to find a solution or that w 
will be unwilling to consider those proposed 
other American States. 


None has proved entirely | 
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However, our own eX | 


perience leads us to believe that a hemisphere-wide 
program which would simply shift to this Nation” 


a large part of the risk for price fluctuations ® 


not justified by the nature of the problem. The f 


cost would exceed our capacities whether the pre 
gram contemplated direct payments or bufler 
stocks created to support prices. 
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We are reluctant to guarantee to finance what- 
ever portion of the cost of development projects a 
local government may find itself unable to carry 
because of a drop in prices of its goods. Such 
programs would tie up part of the government’s 
borrowing capacity without any certainty that it 
would ever in fact be used. 

There are practical ways to reduce the magni- 
tude of the problem, even if it cannot be eliminated. 
Maintaining high and stable levels of economic 
activity and income will help. Assurance to pro- 
ducers everywhere of greater and more depend- 
able access to the world’s markets will neutralize 
some of the factors that produce these violent 
fluctuations in prices. If we maintain more ac- 
curate methods of estimating future supply and 
demand, those unforeseen shortages and excesses 
that distort prices can be minimized. 

Another proposal which has been made is that 
we create an inter-American bank whose capital 
would be largely furnished by the United States 
and which would make loans directly to foreign 
companies without the guaranty of their govern- 


-ments. We feel that such a bank would either 


compete with private lending institutions or would 
largely duplicate services available through the 
Export-Import Bank. The latter is now author- 
ized to extend credit to private borrowers whether 
domestic, foreign, or mixed, and it does not always 
require a guaranty from the local government. So 
flexible is the service offered by the Export-Import 
Bank that there are few lending operations which 
it cannot undertake within the limits of the policy 
we have outlined. We feel, therefore, that the 
benefits from creating still another independent 
banking institution would not justify the expense 
and time required to organize it, assemble and 
train its personnel, and establish operating proce- 
dures. Better, quicker, and more effective, we 
feel, is the achievement of those same benefits 
through intensified activity of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

We have heard but little support either at home 
or abroad for massive programs of grant aid in 
this hemisphere. I believe that it is generally 
recognized that, save in cases of real emergencies 
and such special projects as the Inter-American 
Highway, these programs are neither needed nor 
wanted by the other American States. 

I should mention at least briefly the question so 
often asked as to whether our policy is not really 
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to discourage industrialization in Latin America, 
forcing it to supply us with raw materials which 
we will fabricate and resell as manufactured goods. 
Such a policy would be directly contrary to our 
own best interests. One of our problems is to sell 
our own foods and raw materials, as well as our 
manufactured goods. We export more than four 
times as much to Canada as to any other country 
in the world. Canada is rapidly industrializing, 
and the more she industrializes the more she buys 
from us and we from her. The same is true in 
Latin America. Mexico, Venezuela, and Cuba are 
industrializing rapidly. They are, respectively, 
our third, fifth, and sixth most important cus- 
tomers. Obviously, we serve our own interests by 
encouraging sound industrialization in Latin 
America. 

These, then, are the policies which we are sub- 
mitting to the Latin American Governments and 
to the Cabinet Ministers who will head their dele- 
gations at Rio. I have heard surprise that they 
include no dramatic, startling new element that 
will create a theatrical impact at Rio. I am 
grateful for that. It lets us center emphasis and 
attention where it should be centered, on our great 
need to define our basic problem—how to better the 
lives of our people—and to set about solving it. 

The reaction of the South American Govern- 
ments and business communities to these policies 
is in my opinion profoundly significant. In the 10 
South American capitals whence I have just re- 
turned we found general receptiveness to our be- 
lief that if vigorously and energetically pursued 


_ by our Government these policies will meet the 


need that exists in this hemisphere. Latin Ameri- 
cans are clear and intensely realistic thinkers, and 
I found everywhere a willingness to face their 
problems squarely and analyze them with com- 
mendable courage. Our sister republics are not 
waiting passively for us or for anyone else to come 
and solve their problems for them. The other 
members of this American family look to us for 
economic policies and conditions of trade which 
fully protect our own interests but which are sta- 
ble, dependable, and generous. They look to us as 
a source of capital on sound terms and conditions. 
They are anxious to participate with us in pro- 
grams of technical assistance that will pool and 
extend our common resources in that field. They 
agree with us that the 20th-century private busi- 
nessman, whatever may be his nationality, can do 
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more for this hemisphere than can all our govern- 
ments combined, and that he deserves our support. 

The great question mark that I found every- 
where was not as to the adequacy of these policies 
but as to how we will apply them. These policies 
require self-restraint and some sacrifice from us. 
They will prove more controversial here at home 
than programs whose only significance is their 
dollar cost. These policies are aimed squarely at 
the basic needs of Latin America—stable and ex- 
panding maihets, access to sound development 
loans, technical assistance. Their effect in this 
hemisphere can be tremendous. If we are loyal 
to them, if we apply them vigorously and gener- 
ously, we will have done our part. With these 
assurances from us any American State that is re- 


The Communist Conspiracy in Guatemala 


Statement by John E. Peurifoy 
Ambassador Designate to Thailand * 


Let me say that I am deeply and sincerely 
pleased at the opportunity to testify before your 
committee. I believe that the Communist attempt 
to seize Guatemala, and particularly their reversal 
last June, is one of the most dramatic episodes 
that has taken place in a long and tremendously 
costly ideological struggle that has engulfed us 
since the end of World War II. As several wit- 
nesses commented, we have seen one free people 
after another disappear behind the Iron Curtain. 
Last June in Guatemala, for the first time one of 
them returned. The revolution led by Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas demonstrates what a few 
courageous, determined, and dedicated persons can 





* Made before the Subcommittee on Latin America of 
the House Select Committee on Communist Aggression on 
Oct. 8. Mr. Peurifoy was Ambassador to Guatemala from 
Oct. 5, 1953, to Sept. 15, 1954. 

For a documentary study on Intervention of Interna- 
tional Communism in Guatemala, see Department of State 
publication 5556, for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 35 cents. 
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solved to combat inflation through sound fiscal and 
monetary policies, and to clear the way for an 
enlightened private enterprise, can reasonably ex- 
pect to make steady progress toward the goal to 
which I have so often referred. I am confident 
that the governments and the peoples of this hemi- 
sphere are disposed to adopt that course and to 
pursue it steadfastly. This conviction leads me 
to submit that, if we as a people and we as a Gov- 
ernment determine that these undertakings which 
we propose to make to Americans everywhere shall 
be fairly and generously fulfilled, then truly we 
stand in this hemisphere on the threshold of an 
era of great progress which will make of our lands 
a better inheritance for our children and will earn 
for us the gratitude of future generations. 


accomplish even in the face of the organized might 
and ruthlessness of a police state. 

Before beginning my testimony, I would like 
to take this opportunity to explode a popular and 
flattering myth regarding the part that I person- 
ally played in the revolution led by Colonel Cas- 
tillo. My role in Guatemala prior to the revolution 
was strictly that of a diplomatic observer: to in- 
form my Government regarding events there and, 
when requested to do so, to advise the responsible 
officials in the Department of State on policy mat- 
ters concerning Guatemala. The first and only 
active role that I played in the events last June 
was to lend my.good offices to assist in negotiating 
the truce between the forces of Colonel Castillo 
and the military junta that was established in 
Guatemala after President Arbenz resigned. And 
even this role, Mr. Chairman, was undertaken 
only at the request of the junta. The revolution 
that overthrew the Arbenz government was engi- 
neered and instigated by those people in Guate- 
mala who rebelled against the policies and ruthless 
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oppression of the Communist-controlled gov- 
ernment. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the 
purpose of your hearings is to determine: 

1. Whether or not the government of President 
Arbenz was controlled and dominated by 
Communists. 

2. Whether or not the Communists who domi- 
nated Guatemala were in turn directed from the 
Kremlin, 

3. Whether or not the Communists from Guate- 
mala actively intervened in the internal affairs of 
neighboring Latin American Republics. 

4. Whether or not this Communist conspiracy 
which centered in Guatemala represented a men- 
ace to the security of the United States. 


My answer to all four of those questions is an 
unequivocal “yes.” 

The Arbenz government, beyond any question, 
was controlled and dominated by Communists. 
Those Communists were directed from Moscow. 
The Guatemalan Government and the Communist 
‘leaders of that country did continuously and ac- 
tively intervene in the internal affairs of neigh- 
boring countries in an effort to create disorder and 
overthrow established governments. And the 
Communist conspiracy in Guatemala did represent 
a very real and very serious menace to the security 
of the United States. 

And with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add a fifth point; that menace still 
continues in Latin America. The Red conspiracy 
in Latin America has not been completely 
crushed. The loss of Guatemala represents a seri- 
ous setback to the Kremlin, not a final defeat. As 
President Castillo pointed out in a statement 
before your committee, the democratic forces have 
merely won the first battle in a long war. 

Of course it is true that the seriousness of the 
threat to our security has been greatly diminished 
since Colonel Castillo’s successful revolution. 
Nevertheless, as long as this conspiracy is active— 
and I fear that will be for many years to come— 
the menace will continue to be a very real one in 
this hemisphere. 

That is the reason why I think your committee 
is rendering a very substantial service to the 
American people in holding these hearings. Your 
committee is alerting the public to the danger to 
us represented by Moscow’s program of aggression 
in Latin America. As you know, Mr. Chairman, 
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it is exceedingly difficult for our Government to 
formulate effective policies to combat a situation 
as serious as this one without the support of a well- 
informed public. 

I believe that these hearings will not only be 
invaluable to Congress in evaluating legislative 
proposals concerning Latin America but that they 
will also greatly assist the executive branch by 
mobilizing informed public opinion. 

Now, with your permission, I should like to 
elaborate briefly on the four points summarized 
above. 


Communist Control of Arbenz Government 


I believe that an incident which occurred shortly 
before I became Ambassador to Guatemala illus- 
trates conclusively the fact that the government 
was under the complete domination of the Com- 
munists. One of the principal programs of the 
Communist Party in Guatemala was the agrarian 
reform, which they used as a weapon to gain politi- 
cal control over the farmworkers and the landless 
peasants. I understand that an officer of the De- 
partment of State may testify before your com- 
mittee at a later date and will be prepared to give 
you a more detailed discussion of the agrarian 
reform law. For the purpose of my testimony, it 
is sufficient to state that under the agrarian reform 
law President Arbenz was the final arbiter of any 
and all disputes concerning the expropriation of 
land and its redistribution among the peasants. 
Owners of expropriated land were denied the right 
of appeals to the courts. Nevertheless, one Guate- 
malan landowner did appeal. And on February 
6, 1953, the Supreme Court of Guatemala rocked 
the government and particularly the Communist 
Party by announcing, as a result of a 4-1 vote, 
that it would hear the landowner’s appeal. 

The decision was immediately and angrily de- 
nounced by the Communists, who charged that it 
was in violation of that section of the law denying 
the right of such appeal. Carlos Manuel Pellecer, 
Victor Manuel Gutierrez, José Manuel Fortuny, 
and other Communist leaders demanded that the 
court be impeached. The next day a resolution 
was submitted to the Congress by a Communist 
deputy, was immediately passed, and the entire 
court was impeached. New judges were quickly 
appointed, including the one who had voted 
against granting the hearings, the decision was 
hastily reconsidered by the new court, and the 
owner was denied the right of appeal. 
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Mr. Chairman, I submit to this committee that, 
when the Communist Party can demand and get 
the dismissal of a Supreme Court of a country, 
then the Communist Party, for all practical pur- 
poses, controls the government of that country. 

This, however, is only one illustration of the 
degree of control that the Communists exercised 
over the government of Guatemala during the 
regimes of Juan José Arevalo and Jacobo Arbenz. 

The facts of Communist penetration of the 
Guatemala Government and of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social life of the nation are well known 
to your committee. It is hardly necessary for me 
to recall the salient features—that of the 56 mem- 
bers of the Guatemalan Congress 51 were members 
of the “national front” supporting Arbenz and 
dominated by its Communist members; that prin- 
cipal Government agencies in agriculture, social 
security, propaganda and public information, edu- 
cation, and labor were in the direct hands of the 
Communist Party ; that the labor organization of 
the country was entirely dominated by Commu- 
nist-controlled unions affiliated with the Commu- 
nist Western Hemisphere labor arm, the CTAL, 
and with the worldwide Soviet labor instrument, 
the WFTU. In addition, the press, radio, and pub- 
lic forum were increasingly warped into tools of 
Communist propaganda and relentlessly being 
closed to anti-Communistic patriotic Guatemalans. 
The Guatemalan delegates to international organi- 
zations such as the United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and the numerous 
regional and functional agencies of international 
cooperation which have been set up to aid the 
worldwide cause of peace were mere spokesmen 
for Soviet aggression and deception. 


Part of Kremlin Strategy 


This Communist penetration in Guatemala was 
the most striking example of the Kremlin’s 
strategy in Latin America. Busy with power 
expansion into Europe and Asia, the Red rulers 
of Russia have long pushed their conspiracy in 
Latin America as a diversionary tactic which, 
while showing no immediate gain of territory 
under their domination, would at least weaken 
and harass our defenses. By creating a beachhead 
within our own zone of vital security, from which 
sabotage and subversion could be achieved against 
us and our neighbors, the Kremlin aimed at pro- 
moting anarchy within the Western Hemisphere; 
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they aimed at demoralizing this hemisphere by 
breaking its unity against Communist aggression 
and throwing the inter-American system into a 
state of confusion and dispute. They sought to 
divert Latin American attention from their depre- 
dations and crimes in Europe and Asia by pushing 
forward Spanish-speaking front men who, in 
native accents, accused the United States of the 
aggressions and crimes which the Soviet itself was 
actually performing. 

The Communists in Guatemala were working 
for these Soviet aims under consistent and disci- 
plined Soviet control. This control was exercised 
directly through the Communist Party itself. 
Seven of the 11 members of the Party’s political 
committee are known to have visited the Soviet 
Union, 6 of them having made trips in the past 
2 years. José Manuel Fortuny, the Party’s Secre- 
tary General, took his most recent trip to Moscow 
from November 5, 1953, to January 12,1954. The 
Party’s leaders in labor unions, agrarian unions, 
and teacher unions all visited the Soviet Union in 
recent times, at least within the past 2 years, as 
did also leaders of Communist-front organizations 
such as the youth organization, the women’s or- 
ganization, and the university students’ front. 

The effectiveness of the training and instruction 
given to the Guatemalan Communists while in the 
Soviet Union was immediately manifest in the 
close integration of the Communist institutions in 
Guatemala with Soviet policy. No case of Soviet 
direction was more clear than what occurred after 
the return of Fortuny last January. A press and 
propaganda campaign, stirring alarm over resist- 
ance of anti-Communists to the Arbenz regime, 
was immediately cranked up in the endeavor to 
prepare public opinion for the blow to fall. Then, 
at the end of January 1954, the dramatic announce- 
ment was made of the uncovering of a subversive 
“plot,” with the sinister note of foreign interven- 
tion, linking the United States by innuendo as 
“the country of the North” from which direction 
and aid were allegedly being furnished the 
“plotters.” 

This set the stage for wholesale arrests of anti- 
Communist citizens and for subsequent imprison- 
ment, torture, and even murder. Many who were 
later released, beaten and broken, were pushed 
across the frontiers into Mexico and Honduras by 
the vicious truncheon-wielding police. These vic- 
tims of Communist suppression comprised out- 
standing leaders in the free labor movement, the 
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independent press, radio commentators, and the 
decent citizenry who did not bow down to a Com- 
y munist state ruled by Arbenz. Your committee is 
well aware that these tactics of brutal suppression 
and terrorization of the opposition are character- 
) istically the last blow of communism in a country 
outside of the Soviet Union before complete sei- 
zure of power. 
























Extensive Travels of Guatemalan Communists 


The contacts between the Guatemalan Commu- 
nist Party and the international Communist move- 
ment were easily maintained through travel other 

) than to Moscow. Guatemalan Communist labor 
leaders, for instance, affiliated with and working 
for the Soviet international labor organization, 
traveled to the WFTU headquarters in the Soviet 
sector of Vienna in Eastern Europe and made 
lengthy visits to the Communist centers in Buda- 
pest and Bucharest, under the guise of attendance 
at annual conventions of international Communist 
labor organizations. The youth organization, the 
“Alliance of Democratic Youth of Guatemala,” 
affiliated with the World Federation of Demo- 
ratic Youth with headquarters in Bucharest, Ru- 
ania, sent its leaders behind the Iron Curtain 
each year to attend and receive instructions at 
these Soviet congresses. 

The women’s organization, the “Guatemalan 
Women’s Alliance,” affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Democratic Women, had 
headquarters in the Soviet sector of Berlin. The 
student group, “The Democratic University 
Front,” affiliated with the International Student 
Unions.with headquarters in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, sent its delegates to these student meetings 
for their dose of Communist indoctrination and 
organization. The phony peace front, “The Na- 
tional Peace Committee,” affiliated with the World 
Peace Council, also with headquarters in Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia, made ample use of the 
various Soviet-sponsored so-called “Peace Confer- 
ences” held in Europe and Asia, as a means of 
orientation, instruction, and indoctrination of 
Guatemalan Communists traveling as delegates to 
these affairs. 

I have for the committee’s attention a chart 
indicating travel back and forth to the Soviet 
Union by principal Guatemalan Communists in 
recent years.” 


2 Not printed. 
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No one knowing the complexity of operating a 
large political movement on an international scale 
can observe the cohesion which the Communist 
organizations in Guatemala displayed with their 
international Communist headquarters without 
realizing that such would be impossible without 
the most efficient and rapid system of communica- 
tions, instruction, and directives. Frequent travels 
to Moscow, useful ana necessary though they are 
for training and indoctrination, are hardly sufli- 
cient to assure simultaneous action of all cogs in a 
worldwide machine. This system requires com- 
munications, and these we know were regularly 
transmitted by courier, radio, and cable. The 
presence of the Soviet Embassy in neighboring 
Mexico kept open a channel of communications, 
enjoying the privilege of diplomatic immunity and 
confidential codes; and it was no accident that 
the two principal Guatemalan representatives in 
Mexico were both identifiable Communists, Am- 
bassador Alvarado Fuentes and Consul General 
Pinto Usaga. 

The Soviet itself did not plant its own diplo- 
matic mission in Guatemala, as this would have 
been too obvious a link between the Guatemalan 
Communists, traitors to their country, and the 
great Soviet fatherland whose agents they had 
become. Just as the Guatemalan Communist 
Party did not disclose itself under its true name 
until 1951, preferring the security of a veiled 
operation within other parties, so the Soviet itself 
did not show its hand openly but operated through 
satellite missions, commercial travelers, and its 
own traveling officials, such as the Commercial 
Attaché of the Embassy in Mexico City. 


Threat to Guatemala’s Neighbors 


The threat of Soviet communism, which is dedi- 
cated to expansion, conquest, and ultimate world 
revolution, was therefore not directed against 
Guatemala alone but to its peaceful and vulner- 
able neighbors. The Guatemalan people were the 
first nation in the hemisphere to suffer Communist 
control, but others were marked for conquest. The 
Guatemalan Government, as a tool of Soviet pol- 
icy, aimed at disruption of the peace of the area 
by cynically maintaining a sustained campaign to 
undermine their governments. 

Your committee has already heard testimony to 
the effect that the principal Communists of Cen- 
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tral America had received refuge, aid, and comfort 
in Guatemala. Many of them had even been re- 
warded with government jobs. These foreign 
agents of communism were thus able to use Guate- 
mala as a base for their operations against their 
home countries. They were assisted in their sub- 
versive activities by scores of Guatemalan Com- 
munists and many Spanish Communists who were 
given visas to Guatemala during the early years 
of President Arevalo’s regime. The increasing 
flow of propaganda material and trained agitators 
from Guatemala into the neighboring countries of 
E] Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua became so 
overt that each of these governments, at various 
times, found it necessary to close their borders to 
Guatemalan travelers and to invoke rigid restric- 
tions on all travel. This committee will be inter- 
ested in these samples of Communist propaganda, 
printed in Guatemala and freely circulated in 
Central America. I am glad to submit these 
copies. , 

One of the most blatant examples of interven- 
tion by Guatemalan Communists in the affairs of 
neighboring republics was the strike which para- 
lyzed Honduras for 8 weeks last spring. The suc- 
cess of their efforts came to startled public 
attention on May 1, 1954, when a general strike 
broke out in the northern area of the country and 
continued for a period of 8 weeks. There had been 
no previous labor disturbances in Honduras, no 
negotiations for contracts pending, and no rejec- 
tions of workers’ petitions. The duration of the 
strike would have been impossible without sub- 
stantial help from abroad. 

There is ample evidence that the strike was 
planned, instigated, and directed from Guatemala 
and was undoubtedly intended to unseat the Hon- 
duran Government. Help to the strikers was 
channeled through Guatemala and consisted not 
only of guidance and instructions but surely of 
the material aid publicly promised by the Com- 
munist-dominated Guatemalan National Federa- 
tion of Labor, for a minimum calculation of the 
cost of the strike, involving as many as 44,000 
workers over a period up to 8 weeks, would indi- 
cate it to be not less than three-quarters of a 
million dollars. No such sums of money were ever 
collected among the strikers in Honduras and 
could only have come from a foreign power. The 
Honduran Government, which had seized a Guate- 
malan military plane which flew into the northern 
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area of the country without authorization a month 
before the strike, found reason to expel three 
Guatemalan honorary consuls who had been ap- 
pointed to small towns in the strike zone only a 
few months before. The damage to the economy 
of Honduras was very considerable and was clearly 
a part of the Communist plan to disrupt Central 
America. 





Arms Shipment in May 1954 


The jars and jolts to Guatemala’s neighbors in 
Central America through strikes, political agita- 
tion, and subversion were evidences of the growing 
Communist threat, but it was during the critical 
period of the spring of 1954 that the Soviet made 
its big stab to solidify its strength in Guatemala. 
This was the shipment of arms on the S. S. Alfhem, 
which came into Puerto Barrios on May 15, 1954.° 
The cargo manifest was fraudulent, listing as 
glassware and laboratory equipment some 2,000 
tons of modern arms for the Arbenz government, 
packed in more than 15,000 cases. The cargo, 
which was of Czech origin, had left the Communist 
port of Stettin, Poland, about 3 weeks before anc 
pursued a zigzag course across the Atlantic, giving 
false destinations three times en route. 

The Guatemalan armed forces were not without 
arms, and their numbers were already at least 
equal and probably superior to the total armed 
forces of the three immediate neighbors, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and Nicaragua. The Soviet 
primarily intended to drive a wedge into the 
middle of this continent. The four Central 
American Governments, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, all communicated to 
the Department of State their request for joint 
measures against the introduction of further 
armed force into the area. Our Government was 
moving rapidly to present this threat to all mem- 
bers of the Organization of American States, for 
action by the inter-American system, when the 
movement by Col. Castillo Armas in late June 1954 
overthrew the Communist government which had 
acquired the arms. 

How thoroughly the Arbenz government was 
following the dictates of the Soviet Union was 
clearly shown during this crisis in the incident of 
the nonaggression pacts. At a moment when the 
alarm of Guatemala’s neighbors was highest over 
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* BuLtetin of June 7, 1954, p. 873. 
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the Alfhem shipment, the Guatemalan Foreign 
Minister ostentatiously sent cables to the Govern- 
ments of Honduras and E] Salvador, protesting 
friendship and offering to sign treaties of nonag- 
gression with them. The very term used, “nonag- 
gression pact,” was a giveaway of the inspiration 
whence this maneuver came. It is a Soviet term, 
unfamiliar to Central American diplomacy and 
almost unheard of in the relations of our hemi- 
sphere, which has a long and honored history of 
peaceful settlement of disputes by the machinery 
set up in our inter-American system. The nonag- 
gression pact idea has repeatedly been used as a 
} tactic of deception. Indeed, if we could write an 

accurate dictionary definition of the term “non- 
aggression pact,” it would be “(a) Agreement 
between Stalin and Hitler on August 23, 1939, just 
before outbreak of World War II which paved 
way for Nazi attack and was later used to conceal 
preparation for war between Russia and Germany ; 
(b) Any similar agreement, apparently for peace- 
ful purposes but concealing intent to make war.” 
Guatemala’s smaller neighbors were not deceived 
nd rejected the invitation, reminding the Guate- 
alan Government that no need for such a pact 
ists between peace-loving neighbors. Indeed, 
onduras invited Guatemala to show its peaceful 
purposes by ceasing to support the strike in north- 
err, Honduras. 

The Guatemalan Communists also planned 
high-level infiltration of all Central America, but 
in this adventure their plans were too ambitious 
and failed. 





















New Central American Organization 


We in the United States are always so conscious 
of our own mistakes, Mr. Chairman—and I might 
add particularly those mistakes in the fields of 
foreign affairs—that it is rather comforting to 
note that the other side sometimes makes their 
mistakes too. One such incident involved the 
Organization of Central American States, which 
is generally referred to as Opgca. Such an organi- 
zation had been discussed for generations among 
the Central American republics. In 1951 the Com- 
munist-oriented Government of Guatemala, anx- 
ious to extend its influence in Central America, 
seized the initiative and sent proposals to the Gov- 
ernments of El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica that a conference be held to lay 
plans to form such an organization. The confer- 
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ence was held at San Salvador, and a charter of 
the organization was adopted. An interim com- 
mittee was set up. A subsequent meeting to draft 
final plans was scheduled in Guatemala in the 
latter part of 1952. 

However, suspicion developed that the Com- 
munists of Guatemala planned to use the new 
organization as an additional vehicle for extend- 
ing their influence into the affairs of neighboring 
Central American republics. Shortly before the 
meeting in Guatemala City was to be held, the 
Government of E] Salvador became so incensed 
at the activities of Guatemalan Communists agi- 
tating within that country that they closed the 
borders, rounded up more than 1,500 subversive 
suspects—many of them Guatemalan nationals— 
and expelled them from the country. Then the 
Government of El Salvador notified the other 
members of Opgca that it proposed to submit a 
resolution at the conference in Guatemala City 
demanding investigation of communism in Central 
America and the adoption of measures by all five 
Central American countries to counteract this 
menace. 

This boomerang of Communist plans was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing to the Arbenz government, 
for the organization Arbenz had initiated in an 
effort to extend Communist influence was threaten- 
ing to go into reverse and become a vehicle to 
combat communism. The Arbenz government 
twice postponed the proposed conference in Guate- 
mala City and exerted the strongest diplomatic 
pressure on E] Salvador not to submit its proposed 
resolution. When these efforts failed and El Sal- 
vador stood firm in its intent, Guatemala finally 
withdrew from Opgca, on April 1, 1953, brazenly 
charging its neighbors with “aggression.” This 
is another typical Soviet tactic, to accuse the peace- 
ful victims of Communist schemes of the very 
crime which the Communist aggressors are about 
to commit against them. 

To attract as much attention as possible, the 
Guatemalan Foreign Minister sent a message to 
the Security Council of the United Nations repeat- 
ing the same charges. He did not, however, ask 
for any action, which was in itself confession that 
the charges lacked proof and that the f:-um of 
the United Nations was used only for propaganda 
purposes. Since it was obvious that only one 
country, Guatemala, was the source of the Com- 
munist problem in the area, the Arbenz regime 
could not tolerate that its activities against its 
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neighbors be placed under the spotlight of an 
international meeting. And it had one other 
equally serious motivation, that the Organization 
of Central American States, a new and valiant 
effort by these small countries themselves to inte- 
grate their economies and lift the living standards 
of their people, should collapse and not become a 
bulwark against Communist advances in the area. 


Threat to U.S. Security 


I need hardly refer to the menace of this Soviet 
attempt to win Central America as aimed at our 
own vital interests and security; this is self-evi- 
dent, for geography alone supplies the reason. 
Central America lies almost at our southern bor- 
ders, no more than 3 hours’ flying time by modern 
warplanes from the Gulf ports and even nearer to 
our greatest strategic installation anywhere in the 
world, the Panama Canal. If any part of this area 
should fall under Soviet power, it would shake 
the foundations of our defenses. The Soviets 
know that. They were willing to pay a very high 
price in funds, manpower, organization, propa- 
ganda, and subversive skills to gain a base in 
Guatemala. And we know that the hardheaded, 
practical men of the Kremlin dedicate their best 
efforts on objectives which strike closest to the 
United States. For if we should weaken and suc- 
cumb, the road would lie open to their domination 
of the whole world. 

Thus, the struggle of the Guatemalan people to 
throw off the Communist control was as much a 
struggle for the safety of Guatemala’s neighbors, 
and ourselves, as it was to regain their own 
liberties. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me state that 
the menace of communism in Guatemala was 
courageously fought by the Guatemalan people 
themselves, always against the superior odds which 
a police state has over the decent, patriotic citizen. 
Communist power was broken by the Guatemalans 
alone, and their deeds of heroic sacrifice deserve 
and will always receive the admiration and ap- 
plause of our own people. They fought the battle 
which is the common battle of all free nations 
against Communist oppression, and they won the 
victory themselves. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles have 
both publicly pledged our support to the new 
Government of Col. Castillo Armas and our aid 
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to the Guatemalan people. It is my earnest hope 
and confidence that all feasible means to extend 
this aid will be promptly developed, so that Guate- 
mala may resume its place as a prosperous and 
progressive member in the family of free nations. 


U.S. Aid to Guatemala 


Press release 618 dated October 29 

On October 30 Norman Armour, Ambassador to 
Guatemala, delivered the following aide memoire 
to the President of Guatemala, Carlos Castillo 
Armas: 


The American Ambassador informed His Ex- 
cellency that the following aid is being made avail- 
able by the United States to the Government and 
people of Guatemala for the present fiscal year: 
Roosevelt Hospital $500,000; Inter-American 
Highway $1,425,000; general purposes $3,200,000 ; 
technical assistance $1,300,000; total $6,425,000. 

The Ambassador recalled that the Government 
of Guatemala is to make matching contributions 
of its own towards some of the projects for whicl” 
the aid is to be used and stated that he and tk 
officials of the Foa would be pleased to discuss 
promptly with the Government of Guatemala pro- 
cedures for utilization of the aids. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 2d Session 


Study of Overseas Administrative Personnel Problems. 
Hearing before a Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. March 16, 1954. 
21 pp. 

Report on Audit of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1953, with 
Letter of Transmittal from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States. H. Doc. 399, May 20, 
1954. 26 pp. . 

Review of the United Nations Charter. Hearing before 
a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on Proposals To Amend or Otherwise Mod- 
ify Existing International Peace and Security Or- 
ganizations, Including the United Nations. Part 6, 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 19, 1954. 156 pp. 

Strategy and Tactics of World Communism. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee To Investigate the Admin- 
istration of the Internal Security Act and Other In- 
ternal Security Laws of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. Part 3, July 1 and 8, 1954. 40 pp. 

Return of Confiscated Property. Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
on 8. 3423 To Amend the Trading with the Enemy Act. 
July 1 and 2, 1954. 248 pp. 
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Soviet Propaganda and International Tension 


by John Moors Cabot 
Ambassador to Sweden * 


In democracies the people determine the broad 
lines of foreign policy. Any organization which 
helps to keep the people informed about what is 
going on in other countries is therefore doing 
something very necessary. I applaud the work 
of the Swedish-American Association of Boris 
because it is doing that needed work. 

We know that in our generation democracy has 
been challenged both on the right and on the left. 
Those who would destroy democracy are forever 
trying to promote misunderstandings within de- 
mocracies and between democracies. As the rep- 
resentative of another democracy, a traditional 
friend of Sweden, I should like to discuss a prob- 
lem which faces all free nations. You will rightly 
recognize what I say as a plea for my country’s 
viewpoint. You may well not agree with me, but 
I hope that you will think over the case I present 
carefully. 


“Warmongering Imperialists”’ 


The biggest newspaper chain in the world is 
not in the United States, although one edition is 
published in New York. Other newspapers of 
the chain are published practically all over the 
world ; I believe you have a couple here in Sweden. 
The head office of the chain is in Moscow, and it 
keeps a very tight rein on all of the member news- 
papers. 

Now this newspaper chain talks continually 
about a lot of things we should like to see in this 
world, such as peace and coexistence and better 
living conditions for the masses. It says that all 
these things would be possible if only the ruling 





‘Address made before the Swedish-American Associa- 
tion at Boris, Sweden, on Sept. 30. 
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circles in the United States, together with their 
reactionary stooges in other countries, were not 
greedy, warmongering imperialists. Inciden- 
tally, until recently the chain insisted that among 
the most reactionary of these stooges were the 
Social Democratic parties in Europe, but there has 
apparently been an agonizing—and doubtless 
temporary—reappraisa: in this regard. 

This charge of imperialism and warmongering 
seems pretty serious, and it doesn’t refer to the 
dead past when the United States and many other 
democracies showed imperialistic tendencies. It 
refers to the recent past and the present. If it were 
justified, the record should show brilliant suc- 
cesses for such a policy backed by our great power 
and wealth. I think when these newspapers charge 
us with imperialism they might explain why over 
the years it has increasingly been the miserable 
failure the actual record shows. 

To the north of us lies Canada, a country of 
immense natural wealth still largely undeveloped 
despite the fabulous progress of recent years. 
Twice in the last 40 years Canada has loyally sent 
her forces to aid the mother country, Great Brit- 
ain, in desperate struggles to preserve freedom in 
Europe. By so doing, Canada clearly exposed a 
3,000-mile frontier to such imperialist ambitions 
as the United States might manifest. Was it 
strange that Canada didn’t send a single regiment 
to the frontier as a precautionary measure in either 
World War? The curious fact is that, if we have 
our family differences with Canada, I frankly can- 
not imagine either nation worrying about possible 
aggression from the other. 

To the south of the United States is Mexico. 
Our relations with Mexico have not always been 
happy—we fought a war in 1846-48 and have had 
recurrent troubles until recently. 
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We continue to have our differences with Mexico, 
but I think an event which I personally witnessed 
is typical of our present relations. In October 
1953 the Presidents of Mexico and the United 
States together dedicated Faleén Dam on the 
Rio Grande—the Mexican-American border. 
Could it be imperialism to build a dam in coopera- 
tion with a neighboring nation when the money 
might so easily have been spent for military ad- 
ventures? Could it be that, despite the pretexts 
an imperialistic nation might have used during 
Mexico’s prolonged civil war in 1911-20 and again 
when our oil properties were expropriated in 1938, 
we actually preferred to cooperate with a weaker 
neighbor ? 

In the sparkling Caribbean area, to the south 
of the United States, are a number of small re- 
publics—just as there used to be some small repub- 
lics across the Baltic Sea. Historically, these Car- 
ibbean republics have tended to be poor, weak, 
and disorganized. What tempting morsels for 
imperialist ambitions! In one, Panama, is our 
greatest strategic asset, the Panama Canal, which 
we hold under a perpetual treaty. Panama has 
no army, yet in 1936 and again in 1953 it asked us 
to revise certain treaty provisions regarding the 
canal which it did not consider fair. We failed to 
use the Panamanian demands as an excuse to gob- 
ble Panama—in fact I doubt that the Panamanians 
would have made the demands if they had had 
certain other neighbors. Instead, we sat down 
with the Panamanians to work out revised agree- 
ments. 

Lest anyone think the governments of the Carib- 
bean republics are stooges of the United States, 
let me mention a couple of personal episodes. In 
May 1953, when I was Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, one Caribbean republic 
put out a story that I was consorting with Com- 
munist agents to overthrow its government. It 
happens the government was badly misinformed, 
but do you recall any case in which any newspaper 
in the chain to which I referred earlier made any 
such accusation against its head officers? 


False Charges in Guatemala 


In 1953 we became increasingly concerned that 
the then Government of Guatemala had suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments of this newspaper 
chain. When I strove mildly to point out the 
danger, the chain accused me of favoring the inter- 
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ests of the United Fruit Company, which had 
important interests in Guatemala, because I was a 
big stockholder in it. Incidentally, the Swedish 
newspapers in the chain repeat this story from 
time to time; you will probably find it in tomor- 
row’s editions if you look. The fact is that I have 
never had a share of United Fruit stock in my life, 
and I have no other personal reason to favor the 
United Fruit. The same accusation has been made 
with equal untruth about Secretary Dulles. All 
of this was merely a part of the campaign the 
Communist marionettes in Guatemala put on 
against the United States; I really don’t recall any 
case in history where a small nation has put on 
such a provocative campaign against a powerful 
neighbor, whether or not the neighbor was im- 
perialistic. Fortunately, the people of Guatemala 
have now taken care of the situation there. 

In the Western Hemisphere our sister republics 
are going through a period of amazing, fruitful 
development—a period similar to that through 
which the United States went in the past century. 
Even today, although their combined military 
strength is a small fraction of ours, their economic 
resources are already substantial and are develop- 
ing rapidly. What a luscious morsel for im- 
perialist greed ! 

How did the United States react to these un- 
paralleled opportunities? In 1823 we proclaimed 
that we would not tolerate any effort of any Euro- 
pean power to oppress or control the destiny of 
any American republic which had declared its in- 
dependence. During the 19th century a series of 
attempts were made to break this Monroe Doe- 
trine, particularly when we were distracted, as 
during our Civil War. We thwarted them—at 
times by a show of military force—and every 
American nation which was independent in 1828 
is independent today. 


Inter-American Cooperation 


Far from seeking to dominate our sister re- 
publics, we have been seeking in a series of inter- 
American conferences since 1889 to build up a co- 
operative relationship with them. If the spirit of 
our relations is similar to that existing between 
the Scandinavian nations, I ask you to remember 
that the material factors—the military and eco- 
nomic power, the traditions, the language, and 
organizational stability—were very disparate in 
America. Europeans sometimes forget how much 
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our American experience in cooperative relation- 
ships contributed to the United Nations, and how 
the basic concept of Naro, that an attack on one 
is an attack on all, was first worked out by the 
American Republics. In the light of our long 
and honorable record of settling disputes in the 
Americas by peaceful means, it was really a bit 
annoying in the recent case of Guatemala to have 
inter-American action stopped by a veto in the 
Security Council, and then to have not only the 
chain of newspapers to which I have referred, 
but also many of our European friends, lecture 
us on our failure to protect the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment which had done everything in its power 
to harm us. 

But for Europeans, American problems seem 
far away. Let us consider what the United States 
might have done in the Old World if it had acted 
in the imperialist tradition. 

From 1914 to 1918 all of the great powers in 
Europe were engaged in a desperate war. To 
secure allies, each side dangled juicy offers before 
other nations, and a series of secret treaties were 
written describing how the booty was to be di- 
vided even before it was secured. In 1917 we 
entered the war. What did we demand of our 
prospective allies as the price of our entry? 
Nothing. Having contributed the winning mar- 
gin in blood and treasure to our weary allies, 
what did we secure in the peace settlement? For 
ourselves, nothing—not an inch of territory, not 
even an economic asset. We tried at the peace 
table to uphold the principle that people have the 
right to determine under what government they 
wish to live. By the mandate system, we tried 
to circumscribe the old colonialism. We let others 
take these mandates, and took none ourselves— 
strange conduct for an allegedly imperialist 
nation. 

At the end of World War I we had two million 
soldiers in Europe, and our war production was 
just beginning to roll. For years after the war 
Europe lay prostrate, requiring our help simply 
to live. Machiavelli would have rubbed his hands. 
We, however, disbanded our army, sponsored a 
series of disarmament agreements in which we 
made the greater sacrifices, and helped the Euro- 
pean nations regain their feet. Strange to say, 
we haven’t been hearing very much from the news- 
paper chain recently about the massive aid we ex- 
tended to Russia to relieve famines on more than 
one occasion between the wars. 
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Lend-Lease in World War II rm 


Despite the proverb that opportunity knocks 
but once at any man’s door, the Second World 
War gave us an even better opportunity to pro- 
mote our alleged imperialistic purposes. What 
did we do? We provided England, Russia, and 
other nations fighting aggression enormous quan- 
tities of goods to help them in their fight. We 
took such risks that we were ourselves attacked. 
To Russia alone we sent over $10 billion of lend- 
lease equipment. What did we demand in return 
from the hard-pressed nations which we were aid- 
ing? Nothing. If the United States was an im- 
perialist nation, its diplomacy was singularly 
inept. 

At the end of World War II we again had a 
powerful army in Europe and incomparably the 
greatest fleet and air force in the world. We 
alone had the atom bomb. The Old World was 
again prostrate after 6 years of war. If ever a 
nation was in a position to promote imperialistic 
purposes, it was the United States in 1945. 

What did we do? We again disbanded our 
army and air force and put our fleet in mothballs. 
We shipped hundreds of millions of dollars of 
relief supplies through Unrra to Soviet Russia 
and other parts of Europe. We offered to share 
the secret of the atom bomb with other nations in 
return for their agreement that it should be placed 
under secure international control. If you look in 
any edition of the oft-mentioned newspaper chain, 
you might not realize that we were the first to pro- 
pose a means of stopping atomic warfare, when 
we had the bomb and no one else did. At the same 
time we gave full independence to the Philippines 
and we offered it to Puerto Rico. 


Marshall Plan Aid 


The postwar prostration of Europe was such 
that it became doubtful that Europe could recover 
with itsown resources. We again offered our help 
through the Marshall plan—and the offer origi- 
nally included Soviet Russia, which rejected it. 
In the past 40 years we have poured some $75 bil- 
lion into Europe. We are supposed—and you 
don’t have to read the newspaper chain to hear 
this—to be very materialistic, always chasing dol- 
lars. If one can get dollars by giving them away, 
wouldn’t it be nice to know how it is done? This 
aid is also said to have promoted our economic 
imperialism. If so, we’ve got an awfully bad bar- 
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gain for what we have poured out—our total for- 
eign investments are worth only a fraction as much 
as the aid, and we have secured no privileged mar- 
kets or other economic concessions in return. We 
do think that what helps our friends generally 
helps us, but that is another matter. 

Now I am sure I did not need to go into such 
detail to convince you that this newspaper chain’s 
picture is—shall we say?—a bit distorted. Few 
people in Sweden or the United States take what 
it says seriously. But the shrill charges the news- 
paper chain wearisomely repeats have a curious 
way of turning up in the thinking of people who 
haven’t the slightest sympathy with what the 
chain stands for. They turn up in the idea that 
this is just another struggle for power between 
two colossi, which is of concern to other countries 
primarily because the two may go to war and in- 
volve everyone else—this, although the record 
shows that our direct interests have seldom been 
involved in the cold war; that, as in World War II, 
we became involved because we felt that if other 
nations fell, our own security would ultimately 
be affected. 

They turn up in the criticisms so often heard of 
foreign statesmen who in their own country’s in- 
terest do or say something favorable for the 
United States. They turn up in the criticism of 
our atomic bomb tests, whereas those of others go 
unmentioned. Apparently our atomic bombs are 
even the only ones that affect the weather. 

They turn up in attacks upon our conviction that 
the Chinese Communist regime is not peace lov- 
ing—and developments in Korea did not silence 
them. They turn up in attacks on our efforts to 
promote an integrated system of defense forces in 
Western Europe, despite the fact that such forces 
would defend European homes rather than Amer- 
ican interests. They turn up in the idea that it is 
provocative to sign a purely defensive pact in 
Southeast Asia against a clear menace of aggres- 
sion. 

They turn up particularly in wildly exaggerated 
ideas that any foreign nation which is or might be 
friendly in the face of common peril is untrust- 
worthy, weak, greedy, corrupt, reactionary, vacil- 
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lating, rash, imperialistic, and anything else which 
may make it difficult for nations to cooperate for 
the common good. 

This newspaper chain works skillfully on our 
own democratic mentalities, which tend to believe 
that where there is smoke there must be fire; that 
where there is a dispute, there must be right and 
wrong on both sides; that the truth must always 
be between extremes. When the newspaper chain 
makes up a story out of whole cloth and only ten 
percent of it is believed—or only ten percent of 
the people believe it—it is still that much ahead, 
When a democratic political leader or editor feels 
that he must attack a friendly foreign nation to 
show how objective he is, the newspaper chain has 
again profited. 

I hope you will think deeply of the factors which 
are producing international misunderstanding 
today. I know that you here in Sweden justly 
pride yourselves on your ability to ascertain, amid 
all the sound and fury, what is really going on, but 
that is a quality which democratic nations need 
more than ever today. I hope particularly that 
all free nations will try to be understanding of 
each other and of each other’s motives. The most 
powerful newspaper chain in the world is work- 
ing overtime to sow suspicion, distrust, and dis- 
agreement between free nations. If those nations 
listen to this siren’s voice and quarrel among 
themselves, it will be at sorry day for freedom— 
everywhere. 


Nuclear Explosions in U. S. S. R. 


The Atomic Energy Commission announced on 
October 26 that there had been a series of detona- 
tions of nuclear explosives in Soviet territory. 
This series began in mid-September and has con- 
tinued at intervals to the present. As is gener- 
ally the case with nuclear detonations, these tests 
have resulted in some widespread fall-out of 
radioactive material, but insignificantly in the 
United States. 
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The United Nations and World Security 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


As we here in Washington join today with more 
than 7,000 other American communities and with 
the peoples of 80 nations in celebrating United 
Nations Day, we have a feeling of special close- 
ness to the organization that was conceived in the 
dark days of the war. For it was in this city, in 
the seclusion and beauty of Dumbarton Oaks, that 
the Great Powers in 1944 committed themselves 
to the creation of the world organization to be. 
The representatives of those powers recognized 
the signs of victory through the clouds of war, 
and they realized that the responsibility for plan- 
ning an organization for the maintenance of peace 
was in their hands. They acted accordingly. 
Had these men been unable to agree among them- 
selves at Dumbarton Oaks, there would have been 
no basis for the founding conference to be held 
in San Francisco the following year. 

But if we take pride in our special tie with the 
United Nations, let us be even more grateful that 
it has extended round the world. Let us be grate- 
ful that it binds us with many other countries, a 
number of whose diplomatic representatives are 
present here to share with us this celebration of 
the ninth anniversary of the coming into force of 
the United Nations Charter. 

In addition to welcoming these distinguished 
diplomatic representatives, we are honored in 
having with us Mr. Morehead Patterson, National 
Chairman of the United States Committee for 
United Nations Day. I also wish to congratu- 
late Mr. Edgar Morris, Chairman of the Wash- 
ington Committee, and thank him and the other 
members of the Committee for their able efforts in 
organizing this celebration. And to all of you I 





*Remarks made at the Washington, D. O., United Na- 
tions Day observance on Oct, 24. 
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am privileged to bring the warm greetings of the 
Secretary of State. 

I think we would do well to consider for a few 
minutes why we assemble here to observe United 
Nations Day. What is the significance of this 
public gathering and of countless others like it 
in every country of the world? 

In the first place, we pay tribute to man’s suc- 
cessful efforts to agree to organize world society 
against war and for the creation of conditions of 
peace and well-being. In the second place, we 
mark 9 years of growth and progress of the organi- 
zation established to accomplish these purposes 
and its evolution toward a more effective instru- 
ment of international security and world order. 
In the third place, we indicate our faith in the 
future of the United Nations and our determina- 
tion to make it serve ever better the interests of 
peace. 


Purpose of United Nations Day 


The United Nations can have little effect and 
influence in the world beyond the faith and loyalty 
which its member nations and the citizens of these 
member nations give to it. Therefore, it is most 
fitting that one day a year be set aside for such 
observances as these in which we can reaffirm the 
unity of mankind’s need for the United Nations. 
This common agreement and support is too often 
lost sight of during the day-to-day operations of 
the organization when the task of reconciling op- 
posing views of member states on crucial world 
issues sometimes makes it appear that the United 
Nations is itself the cause of strife and disunity. 

I think it is correct to say that the importance 
which the public attaches to the deliberations, 
recommendations, and actions of the United Na- 
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United Nations Day 


Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


Sunday [October 24] the world is celebrating the 
ninth anniversary of the coming into force of the 
charter of the United Nations. The 60 members of 
the United Nations, and several nonmember nations, 
are observing this anniversary. 

In the United States alone, 7,000 cities, towns, 
and villages are holding celebrations. 

A spontaneous bond of this kind is symbolic of 
the vitality of the United Nations. It can only arise 
from a deep conviction that the United Nations is a 
living force throughout the world. 

The charter is a great landmark in the under- 
standing of the nature of peace. It recognizes that 
peace is far from being a passive concept. It recog- 
nizes that peace is a call to action. To attain it 
requires faith and comradeship among the nations, 
great courage and great sacrifice. 

That is the spirit of the charter, and that is the 
spirit in which peace must be sought without ceas- 
ing. 

I believe that the peace we all long for is an 
attainable goal. I believe that the United Nations 
ean greatly help to realize that dream of peace. 
Thus the United Nations justifies our faith and our 
support. 





* Issued on Oct. 23 (press release 603 dated Oct. 
22). 











tions is yearly becoming greater. As the problems 
facing the world community have become more 
critical, owing in large part to developments in 
atomic energy, the world has looked more and 
more to the United Nations for security and for 
long-range solutions designed to ease international 
tensions. This public concern and impatience is 
basically a healthy sign and an indication of the 
vitality of the organization. If during its first 
9 years the United Nations had become nothing 
more than a figurehead or symbol of man’s good 
intentions, public support and interest would long 
ago have abandoned it. The United Nations has, 
however, increased in stature during these years 
and by its action has earned increased public 
confidence. 

A record number of communities in the United 
States are observing United Nations Day this year. 
In this connection, it is gratifying to note that an 
analysis of United States public opinion polls and 
other indices of public sentiment indicate that 
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never in its history has the United Nations enjoyed 
the support of so large a proportion of the Ameri- 
can public. 


Value of Criticism 


Perhaps I should also observe that there has at 
the same time been much outspoken and sometimes 
bitter criticism of the United Nations. This criti- 
cism does not cause me undue concern. In fact, 
criticism should be welcome since no organization 
or system which depends for its life on the under- 
standing and support of the people can develop 
in a healthy and vigorous manner without the 
warnings and stimulation of vigorous opposition 
and criticism. If this is a sign of vitality, and I 
believe it is, we have no need to fear that the 
United Nations is in danger because of public 
criticism. On the contrary, we should be concerned 
if there were an absence of criticism, which would 
indicate public apathy. 

Let us rededicate ourselves here to the basic 
proposition of the founders of the United Na- 
tions—namely, “to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war.” Only 4 days ago Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, underlining the urgency which 
faces us in turning this proposition into a work- 
able plan, stated that science has brought the world 
to a point where war does not present the possibil- 
ity of defeat or victory but only the alternative in 
degrees of destruction. In other words, it is no 
longer the “scourge of war” but annihilation by 
war which we face. The world cannot again haz- 
ard recourse to war as a shortcut to peace. Our 
only rational alternative is to use peaceful means 
to establish international peace. This must be 
done by and through the United Nations, which 
the President has described as “man’s best organ- 
ized hope to substitute the conference table for the 
battlefield.” 

In closing, I wish to pay tribute to the thousands 
of men and women, employees of the United Na- 
tions or of its respective member governments, 
whose lives are devoted to carrying forward the 
purposes of the United Nations and who, though 
scattered in many lands, are working in common 
under the United Nations Charter for the peace, 
security, and well-being of mankind. We who 
observe here today the founding of the United 
Nations owe them a continuing debt of gratitude. 
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intensifying International Efforts To Aid Refugees 


Statements by A. M. Ade Johnson 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. ROLE IN REFUGEE RELIEF 
U.S. delegation press release 1967 dated October 4 


Today I have my first opportunity to speak be- 
fore this group, and I would like to express it that 
I am highly gratified to be associated with the 
humanitarian work of the Third Committee. As 
one who has spent a good part of his life in var- 
ious welfare causes, I feel proud to be one of you 
who are working in international fellowship—in 
the spirit of one for all and all for one—to help 
alleviate human distress. 

Here in the United States virtually all of us 
are descendants of immigrants, and a goodly por- 
tion of our ancestors came to our shores as refu- 
gees. Some of them sought sanctuary from op- 
pressive political systems, some sought a place 
where they could practice their religious beliefs 
freely, some sought homesteads and a higher 
standard of life. In a sense, the refugee problem 
has been with us in America since almost the first 
days of our nation. We are a nation of refu- 
gees. For this reason, among others, we have 
always been deeply attentive to the plight and 
aspirations of those seeking refuge. 

Over the years, the American Government and 
the American people have played a conscientious 
part in the relief and resettlement of refugees. 
Statistics do not give more than a cold picture 
of our traditional concern, but they do reveal the 
extent to which the United States has participated 
in refugee and migration affairs in recent years. 
To various United Nations and intergovernmental 
agencies including Unrra, my government pro- 





*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Oct. 4 and Oct. 12 and in plenary session on 
Oct. 21. 
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vided more than $3,161,000,000. In programs di- 
rectly administered by the United States Govern- 
ment, more than $68 million have been expended. 
More than $900 million have been contributed to 
bilateral programs. And contributions from pri- 
vate organizations and individuals in the United 
States amount to $1 billion 724 million since 1940. 
The total of these various programs relating to 
refugee aid is close to $6 billion. I think that this 
is—and that you will agree that this is—some 
measure of contemporary American interest, so far 
as our interest can be measured in monetary terms. 

As a descendant of an immigrant family, I have 
shared with other Americans an awareness of the 
events and circumstances that have caused peoples 
to seek better and freer lives in places of their own 
choosing. My work in the labor field has brought 
me even closer to the problems of this nature, and 
I was quite moved by the report we heard last 
Friday from Dr. van Heuven Goedhart.? The 
plight of so many thousands of uprooted and dis- 
placed persons in Europe and Asia which he de- 
picts was noted by all, I am sure, with deep 
concern. 

On behalf of my delegation I want to thank Dr. 
van Heuven Goedhart for his report, and particu- 
larly for his devotion to a vast and complicated 
task. Undeterred by acute difficulties, he has 
tackled his job with determination and, it is obvi- 
ous, with a sense of personal obligation. 

It is with satisfaction that my delegation takes 
note that the High Commissioner has continued 
his work in cooperation with a number of other 


*Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, introduced his annual report (U.N. 
docs. A/2648, Add. 1 and Add. 2) on Oct. 1. 
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agencies concerned with different aspects of the 
refugee problem. Among these agencies are the 
International Labor Office, United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Council of Eu- 
rope, the Inter-Governmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration, the Organization for European 
Economic Council, the United States Escapee 
Program, and the many voluntary organizations 
in the field. The cooperation between the Office of 
the High Commissioner and the Inter-Governmen- 
tal Committee for European Migration has been of 
the greatest importance in moving European refu- 
gees from Shanghai. It is essential that this close 
cooperation between the High Commissioner and 
the Migration Committee be continued. Our dele- 
gation notes with special satisfaction that in 1953 
the Migration Committee assisted in the resettle- 
ment of 19,711 refugees, and has made provisions 
for moving another 19,800 refugees in 1954. 

Dr. van Heuven Goedhart’s report shows the im- 
portance of providing legal and political protec- 
tion to refugees. This continuing responsibility 
may be technical and unspectacular in character, 
but it has a vital significance in the lives of many 
thousands of refugees throughout the world. It 
is a heavy responsibility, one which the High 
Commissioner has carried out conscientiously. 
Thousands— hundreds of thousands—of refugees, 
directly or indirectly, have received protection and 
assistance from the High Commissioner’s office. 
Through the efforts of the High Commissioner and 
the cooperation of various non-governmental or- 
ganizations, many of those people have found their 
way out of refugee camps to new homes. It is my 
view that Dr. van Heuven Goedhart has served 
with distinction. 


Much Still To Be Done 


Yet, as no one knows better than the High Com- 
missioner, there is much work to be done. 

It is now 36 years since the First World War, 
but today we are again confronted by the need of 
helping displaced victims of that conflict. Many 
of them are aging, and less able to help themselves 
than formerly. We also have tens of thousands of 
victims of the Second World War to think about— 
men, women, and children in Europe and Asia 
who, for whatever reasons, are seeking settlement 
outside the countries of their origins. As the High 
Commissioner has so graphically pointed out, some 
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of the families involved have been living as long as 
8 or 9 years in various refugee camps, without cer. 
tainty as to the future, and some, no doubt, with 
little hope. There are children in those camps 
who have known no other homes. Relatively few 
of these refugees are employed. This is a big and 
tragic problem and one for which all of us must 
feel a deep sense of responsibility and accept will- 
ingly the moral obligations to seek some kind of 
solution. 

The principal problem before this committee is 
the new proposal of the High Commissioner con- 
cerning permanent solutions of the most difficult 
refugee cases. The Executive Branch of the 
United States Government has given careful con- 
sideration to the proposal of the High Commis- 
sioner, and our delegation had listened with deep 
interest to the further explanation given by the 
High Commissioner in his very inspiring state- 
ment last Friday afternoon. 

The present emergency program of the High 
Commissioner is of great importance and of con- 
cern to the members of this committee. The 
United States Government concurs in the con- 
viction of the High Commissioner that it is not 
enough merely to provide emergency relief to the 
most desperate cases in Shanghai and elsewhere, 
important as this is from a humanitarian point of 
view. It is essential that permanent solutions be 
found at an early date for the other difficult cases, 
especially the 88,000 refugees now living in 
camps—the group whom the High Commissioner 
calls “the forgotten people.” On behalf of the 
United States Government our delegation en- 
dorses, in principle, the proposals of the High 
Commissioner for a program for these refugees. 

Concerning the administrative aspects of the 
High Commissioner’s activity, the United States 
Government has concluded that the establishment 
of two separate programs and two separate funds 
might lead to confusion on the part of govern- 
ments, legislative bodies, and the public in our 
several countries. Our Government proposes 
therefore that the General Assembly authorize the 
High Commissioner to establish a single, combined 
fund. This fund, like the present United Nations 
Refugee Emergency Fund, would be financed by 
voluntary contributions from governments and 
private sources. The fund would be devoted pri- 
marily to the promotion of permanent solutions 
but would also include assistance to the most 
needy cases. 
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U.N. doc. A/Resolution/203 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the problems of refugees 
within the mandate of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees in the light of his report 
to the General Assembly at its ninth session, 

Having noted with satisfaction the work accom- 
plished for refugees, 

Noting that, in spite of the efforts made, there is 
little hope that—at the present rate of repatriation, 
resettlement, or integration—a satisfactory solution 
to these problems will be reached within a reason- 
able period of time, 

Considering that, while the ultimate responsibility 
for the refugees within the mandate of the High 
Commissioner falls in fact upon the countries of 
residence, certain of these countries have to face 
particularly heavy burdens as a result of their geo- 
graphical situation, and some complementary aid 
has been shown to be necessary to accelerate the 
implementation of a programme for permanent 
solutions, 

Recalling resolution 728 (VIII) of the General 
Assembly and resolution 549 (XVIII) of the Bco- 
nomie and Social Council, 

Considering that the programme outlined in the 
report of the High Commissioner contains a number 
of constructive elements for an effective attempt at 
achieving a permanent solution to the problems of 
certain groups of the refugees who are the concern 
of the High Commissioner, having special regard to 
family groups, 

1. Authorizes the High Commissioner, in accord- 
ance with his Statute, to undertake a programme 
designed to achieve permanent solutions within the 
period of his current mandate for the refugees in- 
cluded within the proposals in his report to the 
General Assembly at its ninth session (A/2648, 
chapter IV, section 4, and A/2648/Add.2, paragraphs 
1 to 11); 

2. Requests the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds, in co-operation with the High 





*Sponsored by Australia, Belgium, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, France, the Netherlands, Turkey, and the 
United States; approved by Committee III on Oct. 
18 by a vote of 40-5 (Soviet bloc) — 10; adopted by 
the General Assembly on Oct. 21 by a vote of 44-5-8. 








Text of Resolution Authorizing International Fund for Refugee Aid‘ 


Commissioner, to negotiate with the Governments of 
Member and non-member States for voluntary con- 
tributions towards a fund based on the proposals of 
the High Commissioner (the amount to be deter- 
mined by the High Commissioner’s Advisory Com- 
mittee at its next session), to be devoted principally 
to the promotion of permanent solutions, and also 
to permit emergency assistance to the most needy 
cases, such fund to incorporate the fund authorized 
by the General Assembly in resolution 538 B (VI) ; 

8. Authorizes the High Commissioner to make 
appeals for funds for the purposes set forth in para- 
graph 2 above; 

4. Requests the Heonomic and Social Council, not 
later than its nineteenth session and in the light of 
proposals to be submitted to it by the High Com- 
missioner upon the advice of his Advisory Commit- 
tee, either to establish an Bxecutive Committee re- 
sponsible for giving directives to the High Commis- 
sioner in carrying out his programme and for exer- 
cising the necessary controls in the use of funds al- 
lotted to the Office of the High Commissioner or to 
revise the terms of reference and composition of the 
Advisory Committee in order to enable it to carry 
out the same duties; 

5. Requests the High Commissioner to prepare, 
for presentation to the inter-governmental body 
mentioned in paragraph 4 above, detailed proposals 
for projects designed to achieve permanent solu- 
tions, including plans for adequate financial or other 
contributions from sources within the countries of 
residence ; 

6. Requests the Governments concerned, in the 
negotiation of agreements with the High Commis- 
sioner for the projects for permanent solutions 
under this programme, to give assurances that they 
will assume full financial responsibility should any 
of the refugees within the scope of the programme 
still require assistance at the end of the stipulated 
period ; 

7. Urges Member and non-member States to co- 
operate with the High Commissioner to the fullest 
extent in this programme; 

8. Requests the High Commissioner to include in 
his annual report a statement on the measures 
which he has taken under the terms of the present 
resolution. 











The main objective of a single, combined fund— 
or indeed, of any new program in the refugee 
field—should be to enable the United Nations to 
make one final effort to assist in finding solutions 
for the most difficult refugee cases. It has always 
been the position of the United States Govern- 
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ment, and it continues to be the position of our 
Government, that the primary responsibility for 
refugees must rest with the countries of asylum. 
Other countries, either through unilatera! action 
or through contributions to international agencies, 
can help the countries of asylum temporarily in 
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caring for refugees on their soil and in repatri- 
ating or in resettling them, or in assimilating them 
into their own population. But the primary re- 
sponsibility, the ultimate responsibility, must rest 
with the countries of asylum. 

The High Commissioner has proposed a 5-year 
program by which the United Nations would assist 
the countries of asylum in finding permanent solu- 
tions for the refugees on their soil. It is our view 
that this concept of a 5-year program is essential 
to whatever plan the General Assembly may adopt. 
Our Government feels strongly that United Na- 
tions financial support for providing emergency 
assistance and for promoting permanent solutions 
should be limited to another 5-year period. This 
would not mean that some refugee problems would 
not remain after 5 years and that the work of the 
High Commissioner with regard to the legal and 
political protection of refugees might not be 
continued. ‘This does mean, however, that the 
High Commissioner should do everything possible 
over the next 5 years to help find permanent solu- 
tions for all the refugees in question. This also 
means that the basic responsibility for refugees 
rests now, and will continue to rest, with the coun- 
tries where the refugees reside. The High Com- 
missioner should approach these countries in order 
to obtain their assurance that they will assume 
full financial responsibility at the end of the 5- 
year period should any of these refugees still 
require assistance. 

Careful consideration would have to be given 
to the financing of such a program and to its 
administration. Only 16 governments and the 
Holy See have contributed to the United Nations 
Refugee Emergency Fund. Of these only 12 are 
members of the United Nations. Any program 
in the refugee field, to be really successful, must 
have a wider range of financial support. Any 
such program must also have adequate matching 
contributions from the countries of asylum. These 
are matters which will need to be weighed in estab- 
lishing realistic financial plans for any such 
program. 

The Assembly should also make provision, if it 
wishes to accept the High Commissioner’s pro- 
posals, for greater governmental participation in 
the planning and budgeting of the program. This 
would provide the High Commissioner with assist- 
ance in the proper management and financing of 
the kind of combined program which I have been 
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outlining. Greater governmental authority could 
be achieved either by expanding the terms of refer- 
ence of the present Advisory Committee to the 
High Commissioner or by establishing a new 
executive committee representing the governments 
primarily concerned in the financing and admin- 
istration of the combined program. 


U.S. Proposals 


To recapitulate, Mr. Chairman, these are the 
points which the United States feels are essential 
for the establishment of the new program: 


(1) The program should be designed to achieve 
within a 5-year period permanent solutions for 
the refugees included in the High Commissioner’s 
proposals ; 

(2) There should be only one fund, which would 
be devoted primarily to the promotion of perma- 
nent solutions but which would include emergency 
assistance to the most needy cases; 

(3) The basic responsibility for the refugees 
must continue to rest with the countries of asylum, 
and, in addition, the High Commissioner should 
approach these countries to obtain assurances that 
they will assume full financial responsibility 
should any of these refugees still require assistance 
at the end of the 5-year period; 

(4) Provision should be made for greater gov- 
ernmental participation in the planning and budg- 
eting of the High Commissioner’s work ; 

(5) The program must have a wide range of 
financial support, including adequate matching 
contributions from the countries of asylum. 


If there is a satisfactory resolution of these 
points, the Executive Branch of our Government 
will request the Congress for an authorization 
and an appropriation for a contribution to the 
program. Our delegation must make clear, how- 
ever, that its general support for such a combined 
program of 5 years’ duration cannot be construed 
as a commitment to provide funds to the program, 
and the delegation cannot, of course, give any 
assurance at this time of what action the Congress 
will take. 

The final decision of the United States Govern- 
ment on a possible contribution to a new, combined 
program will be influenced by the extent to which 
other governments are prepared to make funds 
available for this program. It will be influenced 
also by the extent to which governments of the 
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countries of residence cooperate in planning and 
financing projects. In fact, the Assembly’s reso- 
lution should urge these governments to sustain 
a concerted effort to resolve their refugee problems 
during the 5-year period of the United Nations 
program. The final decision of our government 
will also depend, of course, upon the merits of the 
particular projects which might later be proposed 
under the program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to repeat 
that the United States delegation holds the work 
of the High Commissioner in high regard and is 
anxious that it succeed. Our delegation desires 
that these tragic victims of war and revolution 
find security and an opportunity to build a normal 
life. Our delegation desires that the United 
Nations do what it can within the next 5 years 
to assist the countries where these refugees reside 
insolving their problems. This is a humanitarian 
cause, one which should enlist the support of gov- 
ernments, non-governmental organizations, and 
private citizens. It is a humanitarian cause to 
which the United Nations has already contributed 
much. It is acause which deserves the support of 
each and every one of us. 


FALSE ACCUSATIONS BY SOVIET 
U.S. delegation press release 1977 dated October 12 


I spoke briefly at the end of the last session * in 
response to the false accusations of the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. [G. F. Saksin] against my 
country. His statement, which purported to be a 
reply to the High Commissioner, was actually an 
unprovoked attempt to divert this committee from 
the humanitarian issue before it by obscuring it 
under a propaganda barrage. 

The speech was obviously carefully prepared 
in advance for such a deliberate attack, an attack 
that can only poison the atmosphere of this com- 
mittee and create further international tensions. 
It calls into question the sincerity of Soviet pre- 
tentions, loudly proclaimed in recent months, that 
it is seeking to lessen these tensions. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. claimed 
that the free world in general and the United 
States in particular was artificially fostering the 
refugee problem in order to obtain cheap labor. 


-_ 


*Not printed here. 
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This is a strange charge from a country which 
has been found by a United Nations body to em- 
ploy slave labor on a vast scale. 


Earnings of Refugees 


I can state categorically to this committee that 
refugees admitted to the United States earn wages 
comparable to those of other residents. As a mat- 
ter of fact, before any refugees may be admitted 
under the laws at present in force, government 
employment bureaus in the area to which they 
are to go must certify that they will be given wages 
and working conditions comparable to those of 
other people in the area. 

I might also point out, Mr. Chairman, that even 
if the allegation were true that refugees earn only 
half of the wages of a citizen, they would still be 
earning about three times the amount they could 
expect in the U.S.S.R. Anyone who cares to 
check this can do so in the United Nations Publica- 
tion on National and Per Capita Incomes in Sev- 
enty Countries in 1949, the latest information the 
United Nations has produced. 

With respect to repatriation I have already 
made our position clear. The United States has 
no objection, and has never had any objection, to 
voluntary repatriation. We will oppose any 
forcible repatriation with all our power. What 
irritates the U.S.S.R. is that whenever residents 
of Communist countries have had an opportu- 
nity to be free of their control, many thousands 
of them have refused to return. What can be 
wrong with conditions behind the iron curtain 
to cause this? 

With respect to subversion, one need only ex- 
amine the record. The irresponsibility and in- 
sincerity of the Soviet allegations is evident to 
the entire free world, which knows well such names 
as Nikolai Khokhlov, Yuri Rasvorov, Vladimir 
Petrov and his wife, as well as Dr. Marek Koro- 
wicz. Except for the latter, the world knows that 
they were part of the worldwide intelligence ap- 
paratus of the Soviet Union. 

The U.S.S.R. attack on the so-called Kersten 
Amendment of the Mutual Security Act is an old 
and familiar allegation—the falsity of which has 
been exposed in previous sessions of the General 
Assembly. The purpose of the amendment was 
to give aid and comfort to those escaping from 
behind the iron and bamboo curtains. 
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The only activity undertaken by the United 
States Government under the so-called Kersten 
Amendment (Sec. 401) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 has been the United States escapee 
program, and about $12.7 million has been made 
available from its inception in March 1952 through 
June 30, 1954. 

The objectives and activities of the escapee 
program are: “to provide reception, interim care 
and maintenance, and resettlement assistance to 
recent Soviet and satellite escapees in Europe, 
and to undertake assistance projects on behalf of 
selected escapee groups or individuals in other 
areas of the world.” 

As of May 31, 1954, 11,027 escapees had been 
resettled from Europe, primarily in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and Latin America. 
On the same date, 24,126 escapees represented the 
current case load in Europe. This has been a tre- 
mendous humanitarian effort which has earned 
not only the gratitude of those unfortunate ones 
who were able to escape but of the entire free world. 


Heroic Feats of Escapees 


The record of those who have used every con- 
ceivable means to flee from their Soviet masters 
is well known. One reads daily of the heroic feats 
of those who have risked their lives to escape the 
barbed wire, the mine fields, and the other nefari- 
ous impediments that have been erected to pre- 
vent this ever-increasing flight to freedom. Un- 
fortunately we also read about those who have 
lost their lives or have been maimed in those at- 
tempts. 

Despite the “new look” put on the horrors of 
Soviet existence by the new regime, the continued 
opposition among the masses and the spreading re- 
vulsion among members of the state apparatus is 
reflected in the thousands that continue to flee un- 
der the threat of life imprisonment in forced la- 
bor camps or even punishment by death. 

Is it not significant that during the first 6 
months of 1954, 4,624 persons were officially regis- 
tered as escapees from the Soviet Union and the 
satellite countries? These included 989 from the 
U.S.S.R., 350 from Albania, 29 Balts, 141 Bul- 
garians, 1,234 from Czechoslovakia, 791 Hungar- 
ians, 844 from Poland, and 246 Rumanians. 

In the first half of this year a total of 95,200 
East Germans reported to refugee-receiving cen- 
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ters in West Berlin and the Federal Republic, 
These figures reflect a continuing pattern of those 
escaping in earlier years. 

I suppose it is because of the extent of this mags 
flight, and the fact that it reveals the horrible 
conditions of life under Soviet control and the wil] 
of man to revolt against these conditions, that the 
U.S.S.R. representative has taken it upon himself 
to attempt to divert attention from the true pic. 
ture by making wild and false allegations. 


U.S. SUPPORT FOR RESOLUTION 
U.S. delegation press release 1987 dated October 21 


The problem of refugees has become such a fa- 
miliar aspect of life in this present century that 
we are constantly in danger of forgetting that 
refugees are human, with the same hopes, the same 
aspirations, and the same desires that exist within 
the hearts of us all. In this turbulent world any- 
one might say and might well say that there but 
for the grace of God go I. 

The refugee problem is a human problem with 
which we are all concerned. We should all deal 
with it ina human way. We were asked today to 
approve a resolution which will make possible an- 
other expression of the traditional assistance for 
refugees which the international community has 
extended through the United Nations and other. 
wise. The resolution before us is but a piece of 
paper which can have meaning only under two 
circumstances. The first is the provision of gen- 
erous financial support by a large number of gov- 
ernments. The second is a vigorous implementa- 
tion of the program to reach permanent solutions 
for these refugees. I am confident that under the 
able leadership of Dr. van Heuven Goedhart the 
refugees will receive efficient and understanding 
aid. I hope that the governments here will be in 
a position to. provide him with the resources es 
sential to his task. 

It is with a good deal of personal satisfaction 
that I am able to express the support of the United 
States of America for this resolution and to inform 
this Assembly that the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government will request the Congress for 
authorization and an appropriation for our con- 
tribution to this program. I must also state that 
this obviously cannot be construed as a commit- 
ment at this time. 
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The Soviet delegation has claimed that there 
would be no refugee problem but for the political 
and economic purposes of the free world. The 
shallowness, the falsity of this allegation is so ob- 
vious that it needs no further elaboration here. 
No amount of words and no amount of verbal 
smog can obscure the true situation. As the High 
Commissioner so adequately said in his report, it 
must never be forgotten that the refugees are 
people who have made a sacrifice for the sake of 
freedom. There can be no question but that the 
free world is under obligation to see that their 
sacrifice is not made meaningless. The problem 
of the refugee is a concern for all of humanity. 
It is a problem with only one political aspect, and 
that is the conflict between the desire of the ref- 
ugees to remain free and the desire of certain 
countries that these refugees should be forcibly 
returned to an uncertain fate in the lands from 
which they had fled. This demand for forcible 
repatriation is obviously unacceptable to free 
peoples anywhere. 

The policy of my Government is to continue to 
make every effort to aid those in need. We are 
happy to join in support of this project which 
touches the conscience of the freedom-loving 
world. 


Foreign Forces in Burma 


Statements by Charles H. Mahoney 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


PROGRESS IN EVACUATION 


U.S. delegation press release 1975 dated October 12 


The statements which we heard yesterday have 
made it clear that substantial results have been 
achieved in the evacuation of foreign forces from 
Burma. The hopes which were expressed in the 
General Assembly last December have been ful- 
filled to a marked extent. In fact, the results 
have surpassed the expectations which were then 
entertained. According to the final report of the 
Joint Military Committee,? prepared pursuant to 
the General Assembly’s Resolution of December 
8, 1953, a total of 5,742 troops and 881 dependents 





*Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Oct. 12 and 
Oct. 14, 
*U. N. doe. A/2740. 
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were repatriated to Formosa, along with 177 
prisoners of war and 186 refugees. 

The task was not an easy one. Negotiations to 
reconcile the interests of several parties seldom go 
smoothly. It was to be expected that delays and 
difficult situations would at times arise to plague 
the course of the operation. Nevertheless, despite 
the inevitable delays and difficulties, the Joint 
Military Committee has given us an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished through 
peaceful international action and the exercise of 
good will and perseverance. Although the Gov- 
ernment of Burma withdrew from the four- 
nation committee in September 1953, it continued 
to cooperate with the Governments of Thailand, 
China, and the United States through a liaison 
group which was an integral part of the joint 
effort. Without the cooperation of Thailand— 
which cooperation was given wholeheartedly and 
unstintingly—no evacuation would have been pos- 
sible. The Government of the Republic of China, 
for its part, did not rest with the evacuation of the 
2,000 at first anticipated. It continued to exert 
its influence to set in motion a second, then a third, 
phase of evacuation. 

Even before this problem was first discussed in 
the Seventh General Assembly, the United States 
fully recognized the justice of Burma’s desire to 
eliminate from its territories these foreign forces, 
who refused to submit to Burmese authority and 
who engaged in improper activities on Burmese 
soil. We have consistently adhered to that view. 
At the same time we have maintained that there 
are limits to what can be done through interna- 
tional action. The objective has been a limited 
one: to persuade as many irregulars as possible to 
leave voluntarily, and to provide the means for 
their doing so—thus easing the problem and re- 
ducing it to manageable proportions for Burma. 
I am happy to note that this objective has been 
achieved. 

An undetermined number of irregulars still 
remain in Burmese territory, despite all efforts 
to induce their voluntary evacuation. It is our 
understanding that the majority of these forces 
are scattered and in disorganized groups. Their 
overall leadership disappeared with the surrender 
of the headquarters at Mong Hsat and the other 
principal bases. 

Some of the remnants are reported to have re- 
tired to the remote regions of the northern Shan 
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State. Others are in the Tenasserim Peninsula, 
which forms the southern tip of Burma. Still 
others are reported in the border area between 
Burma and Thailand. It is indeed heartening to 
know that the Thai and Burmese Governments 
are now concerting plans to deal jointly with this 
mutual problem. It is noteworthy, too, that this 
useful example of international cooperation has to 
some extent grown out of the relationships formed 
during the activity of the Joint Military Com- 
mittee. 

That Committee has finished its task. The 
evacuation operation in which the Governments 
of Burma, China, Thailand, and the United States 
have been jointly engaged—pursuant to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Resolutions of April 23 and De- 
cember 8, 1953—has been brought to a close by 
mutual consent of those four Governments. 

The United States Government, however, will 
not abate its interest in the problem. We would 
be prepared in the future, as we have been in the 
past, to exchange views with the interested parties 
regarding such aspects of the problem as they 
may wish to raise. 

In closing, I should like, on behalf of the United 
States Government, to thank the distinguished 
representatives of the Governments of Burma, 
Thailand, and China for their expressions of ap- 
preciation for the part played by the United 
States in the joint operation recently completed. 


U. S. POSITION 


U.S. delegation press release 1978 dated October 14 


I wish to make a few comments on the resolu- 
tion before us. 

I shall not take the time of the Committee to 
refuts the completely false and unfounded charges 
made by the Polish representative against the 
United States yesterday. The record of the United 
States speaks for itself. The Government of 
Burma, itself, has expressed its appreciation for 
the persistent efforts on the part of the United 
States in the peaceful evacuation of the irregular 
forces from Burma. 

I now turn to the draft resolution which is being 
sponsored by Australia, Canada, India, Indonesia, 
New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and Uruguay.’ We are happy 
to note that among these countries are those which 


* U.N. doc. A/AC.76/L.1 dated Oct. 13. 
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pooled their collective judgment in sponsoring the 
resolution adopted last year by the General As. 
sembly. They have once again given positive evi- 
dence of their continued interest in the peaceful 
settlement of this problem pursuant to the Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution of December 8, 1953. 
The U.S. Government will support the 10- 
power resolution. It is a document which we be- 
lieve meets the requirements of the situation. It 
strikes a positive note. It recognizes that the 
situation in Burma has been eased and the mag- 
nitude of the problem considerably reduced. At 
the same time, in our view, it would be remiss for 


the General Assembly to adopt a resolution which | 


overlooks the fact that foreign forces still remain 
in the territory of the Union of Burma and have 
failed to respond to the declarations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Burma has a right to expect the 
continued moral backing of the General Assem- 
bly in the task which lies ahead of it before a com- 
plete solution of this problem can be accomplished. 

The U.S. Government has cooperated willingly 
during the past year and a half in bringing about 
the results achieved to date through the Joint 
Military Committee. That Committee was formed 
by the Governments of Burma, Thailand, China, 
and the United States in order to give concrete 
substance to the recommendations of the General 
Assembly—and it was only after the interested 
parties had recognized that the limits of volun- 
tary evacuation had been reached that the Joint 
Military Committee’s activities were terminated. 

Our support for this resolution is not only an 
affirmation of our view that real progress has 
been made but also a reaffirmation that our inter- 
est in Burma’s problem will not abate. We stand 
ready to exchange views with the parties concerned 
regarding any measures which may be suggested 
in keeping with the spirit and letter of the resolu- 
tion before us and the previous resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly. 


TEXT OF AGREED RESOLUTION‘ 


U.N. doc. A/AC. 76/L.2 dated October 15 


The General Assembly, 
Having considered the report (A/2739) dated 27 Sep 


* Adopted by the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Oct. 15 
by a vote of 57-0-0; China did not participate. In a sepa- 
rate vote on paragraph 2, the U. S., Thailand, and the 
Soviet bloc abstained. The resolution was approved in 
plenary session on Oct. 29, 56-0-0. 
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tember 1954 of the Government of the Union of Burma 
on the situation relating to the presence of foreign forces 
in its territory, 

Having taken note of the report (A/2740) of the Joint 
Military Committee for the evacuation of foreign forces 
from Burma, the efforts of which were directed to secur- 
ing the removal of these foreign forces, 


1. Notes with satisfaction that nearly 7,000 persons, both 
foreign forces and their dependants, have been evacuated 
from Burma and that this constitutes a substantial con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem pursuant to the 
recommendations of the General Assembly ; 

2. Expresses its appreciation of the efforts of the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America and of Thailand 
in helping to bring about this evacuation ; 

3. Deplores the fact that considerable foreign forces with 
a significant quantity of arms still remain in the territory 
of the Union of Burma and have failed to respond to the 
declarations of the General Assembly that they should 
either leave the territory of the Union of Burma or submit 
to internment ; 

4. Declares once more that these forces should submit to 
disarmament and internment ; 

5, Assures the Government of the Union of Burma of its 
continuing sympathy with and support of the efforts of 
that Government to bring about a complete solution of 
this serious problem ; 

6. Urges all States to take all necessary steps to prevent 
the furnishing of any assistance which may enable foreign 
forces to remain in the territory of the Union of Burma 
or to continue their hostile acts against that country; 
7. Invites the Government of the Union of Burma to re- 
port on the situation to the General Assembly as appro- 
priate. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Contracting Parties to GATT 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 26 (press release 609) that Samuel C. Waugh, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, would 
be chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Ninth 
Session of the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Garr), opening 
at Geneva on October 28. The delegation also 
includes the following: 


Vice Chairman 

Winthrop G. Brown, Counselor of Embassy for Economic 
Affairs, London 

Congressional Members 

Senator Albert Gore 


November 8, 1954 


Senator Frank Carlson 
Representative Jere Cooper 
Representative Richard M. Simpson 


Public Members 


Lamar Fleming, Jr., Anderson, Clayton and Co., Houston, 
Tex. 
Cola Godden Parker, Kemberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Advisers 


Kathleen Bell, Department of State 

A. Richard DeFelice, Department of Agriculture 

Robert Eisenberg, American Legation, Luxembourg 

Morris Fields, Department of the Treasury 

Joseph Greenwald, Department of State 

Walter Hollis, Department of State 

Florence Kirlin, Department of State 

Gerald D. Morgan, Administrative Assistant to the 
President 

Bernard Norwood, Department of State 

Alexander Rosenson, Department of State 

Robert E. Simpson, Department of Commerce 

Edward F.. Thompson, Department of the Treasury 

Leonard Weiss, Department of State 

Clayton E. Whipple, Department of Agriculture 


Secretary of Delegation 
Henry F. Nichol, Department of State 


Technical Secretary 
Virginia McClung, Department of State 


The Ninth Session will deal primarily with a 
proposed revision of the Garr. In his message 
of March 30, 1954, to the Congress, the President 
recommended that the Garr be renegotiated with 
a view to simplifying and strengthening the in- 
strument in order to make it contribute more ef- 
fectively to a workable system of world trade. 
He also stated that the renegotiated organizational 
provisions of the agreement would be submitted to 
the Congress early next year for its approval. 

The Garr was originally developed in 1947 to 
lay down a set of rules for the conduct of inter- 
national trade. The current review will take into 
consideration the improved world economic situ- 
ation since 1947. It is hoped that this improve- 
ment will make possible further relaxation of re- 
strictions now imposed by some countries on the 
import of U.S. goods. The review will also con- 
sider the need of underdeveloped countries to de- 
velop and strengthen their economies. Provi- 
sions of the agreement affecting international 
trade in agricultural commodities are also ex- 
pected to be examined during the review. 
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U.S.-Belgian Agreement on 
Defense Use of Technology 
Press release 581 dated October 18 


The Secretary of State announced on October 18 
the signing of an agreement with Belgium to fa- 
cilitate the interchange of patent rights and tech- 
nical information for defense purposes. The 
agreement was signed in Brussels on October 12 
by the Belgian Foreign Minister, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, and U. S. Ambassador Frederick M. 
Alger, Jr. 

The agreement is expected to foster the exchange 
of technology for defense purposes both between 
the Governments of Belgium and the United 
States and between the private industries of the 
twocountries. Thus it should benefit the efforts of 
both countries in providing for their national de- 
fense and in contributing to the mutual defense 
of the North Atlantic Treaty area. 

This agreement with Belgium is the third of a 
series being negotiated with the Nato countries, 
and with Japan, to be signed to date. Similar 
agreements have been signed with Italy and the 
United Kingdom. 

The agreements recognize that privately owned 
technology should, to the greatest extent practi- 
cable, be exchanged through commercial agree- 
ments between owners and users. They also stip- 
ulate that rights of private owners of patents and 
technical information should be fully recognized 
and protected in accordance with laws applicable 
to such rights. Other provisions are intended to 
assure fair treatment of private owners when they 
deal directly with a foreign government and in 
cases in which private information communicated 
through government channels might be used or dis- 
closed without authorization. Another feature of 
the agreements relates to arrangements by which 
owners of patentable inventions placed under 
secrecy by one government may obtain comparable 
protection in the other country. 

The agreements also provide as a general rule 
that government-owned inventions shall be inter- 
changed for defense purposes on a royalty-free 
basis. 
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Each of the agreements provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Technical Property Committee to be 
composed of a representative of each Government, 
These Committees are charged with general re- 
sponsibility for considering and making recom- 
mendations on any matters relating to the 
agreements brought before them by either Goy- 
ernment. One of the specific functions of the 
Committees is to make recommendations to the 
Governments, either in particular cases or in gen- 
eral, concerning disparities in their laws affecting 
the compensation of owners of patents and tech- 
nical information. 

The U.S. representative to the bilateral commit. 
tees in Europe is assigned to the Office of the U.S, 
Special Representatives in Europe, 2 Rue St 
Florentin, Paris. 

The U.S. representatives on the Technical Prop- 
erty Committees are backstopped by the Inter- 
agency Technical Property Committee for 
Defense, chaired by the Department of Defense 
and including representatives of the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, and the Government Pat- 
ents Board. This Committee is assisted by 
a business advisory group representing the pri- 
mary industries concerned with defense pro- 
duction. 


Treaty of Friendship 
With Greece Proclaimed 


Press release 597 dated October 21 


The President proclaimed on October 18, 1954, 
the treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion between the United States and Greece. The 
treaty was signed at Athens on August 3, 1951, 
It was approved, subject to a reservation respect- 
ing the practice of professions, by the U.S. Sen- 
ate on July 21, 1953, and by the Greek Parliament 
on June 1, 1954. Instruments of ratification were 
exchanged at Athens on September 13, 1954, and 
by its terms the treaty entered into force 1 month 
thereafter on October 13, 1954. 

Entry into force of the new treaty establishes 
a comprehensive and formal set of advanced 
standards to govern basic economic relations be 
tween the United States and Greece, and to serve 
as a potential means of directing the future devel- 
opment of those relations along mutually bene 
ficial lines. It contains provisions on basic pef- 
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sonal freedoms, property rights, investment and 
business activities generally, exchange regula- 
tions, the treatment of imports and exports, ship- 
ping, and other matters affecting the status and 
activities of the citizens and enterprises of either 
country when within the territories of the other. 


U.S. and Mexico To Negotiate 
Broadcasting Agreement 


Press release 615 dated October 28 

The United States has accepted the invitation 
of Mexico and will send a delegation to Mexico 
City to begin discussions with Mexican authorities 
on standard-band broadcasting on November 4, 
1954. The U.S. delegation will be headed by Rosel 
H. Hyde, Commissioner of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and will include officials from 
the Fcc and the Department of State and from 
industry. 

The primary purpose of the meeting will be to 
negotiate an agreement on standard-band broad- 
casting between the two Governments. The pre- 
vious basic agreements between the United States 
and Mexico in this field have expired. 


Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention and three related proto- 
cols. Done at Geneva September 6, 1952.’ 
Ratification deposited: Haiti, September 1, 1954. 
Accession deposited: Laos, August 19, 1954. 


Postal Matters 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution ; and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 


2800. 
Ratification deposited: Rumania, September 27, 1954. 


Telecommunications 

Telegraph regulations (Paris revision, 1949) annexed to 
the international telecommunication convention (At- 
lantie City, 1947), and final protocol. Signed at Paris 
August 5, 1949. Entered into force July 1, 1950. TIAS 
2175. 
Acceptance deposited: Mexico, September 13, 1954. 


BILATERAL 


Germany 


Agreement concerning the treaty of friendship, commerce 
and consular rights of December 8, 1923, as amended 
(44 Stat. 2132 and 49 Stat. 3258). Signed at Bonn June 


See 
*Not in force. 


November 8, 1954 


38,1953. Ratified by the President October 8, 1954. In- 
struments of ratification exchanged October 22, 1954. 
Entered into force: October 22, 1954. 


Guatemala 


Agreement amending agreement of May 19, 1943 (57 Stat. 
1111) to provide for completion of construction of the 
Inter-American Highway in Guatemala. Efffected by 
exchange of notes at Washington July 28 and August 
28, 1954. Entered into force August 28, 1954. 


Agreement relating to copyright relations. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington October 21, 1954. En- 
tered into force October 21, 1954 ; operative retroactively 
from August 15,1947. Presidential proclamation issued 
October 21, 1954. 


Ryukyu Islands 


Parcel post agreement, and detailed regulations. Signed 
at Tokyo July 19, 1954 by the Governor of the Ryukyu 
Islands and at Washington July 30, 1954 by the U.S. 
Postmaster General. Ratified by the President August 
23,1954. Entered into force October 15, 1954. 


United Kingdom 


Supplementary protocol amending the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income of April 16, 
1945 (TIAS 1546) as modified by the supplementary 
protocol of June 6, 1946 (TIAS 1546). Signed at Wash- 
ington May 25, 1954. 

Ratified by the President : September 22, 1954. 


STATUS LIST? 


Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea. Approved 
by the International Conference on Safety of Life at Sea 
at London June 10, 1948. Entered into force January 
1, 1954. TIAS 2899. 


Countries which have accepted the regulations 








Date of 
Countries acceptance 
PIN Rs 5a isciies 5 ints diciw a tsninem sascsisbiali Dec. 9, 1949 
itch socicort sects esccitepuintimindetninciinpiaaiieia July 19, 1951 
ae mS ag EE Be, ER SE Fe 2 Sept. 27, 1949 
isis dnc inioniseddile Dec. 15, 1953 
I cihitttiniinnnnnisintincamambedadl Dec. 23, 1949 
Ce ities eck incniedigenaaea July 15, 1949 
Ohilessi22...02-5- i .. May 23, 1949 
Cis cis ca.cies seccacnisianchesspescenlebiannaal Oct. 10, 1952 
trie ndensccncsanunsnsene Nov. 28, 1949 
Dominican Republic___......-------. Aug. 3, 1949 
i iinisistisie cc acsepnntiicemipescinlaneiiape Dec. 13, 1949 
|, EEE EE ES See te A SB ae Sept. 8, 1951 
bg) | TORESUNC NEO Sate eer yee arte eee Sept. 6, 1951 
France EE TERN Se Apr. 23, 1949 
I ices eesti ticicninsindpieaineiaa Jan. 22, 1954 
GRC iain ics iiiwiidnn acidosis June 24, 1950 
Fi tbinsnir oeemninmamnaaall May 26, 1954 
|. SERRE TR ee oP Feb. 1, 1952 
TeMOss ss wiacsdndntcinncsedaceny Aug. 19, 1949 
itis ds ascceromntintnemmnpiinntupinnaiainiahital Mar. 28, 1950 
} | ek RE RE SE ee a AES Aug. 8, 1949 
pi | Sse ere reas ee aes Sees Oct. 16, 1950 
TR wekcciniatnctatuntiganicizeantaa Dec, 29, 1953 
| ESSAI RS a AEE SE Te Feb. 19, 1951 
Ce a vticciiticinidnncucinammaa Dec. 30, 1953 
| | RACE cee mami emee nes SE Nov. 18, 1949 
OI iis cencccnnsionmennnnil June 2, 1949 
pS REISE eee May 23, 1949 





? As of Sept. 27, 1954. 
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Date of 
Countries acceptance 
Nicaragua____.__- pat Dec. 23, 1949 
RE iT ED July 4, 1952 
Pakistan sincesinhadaihtasteaindiendis Nov. 23, 1949 
in a ts diel eniasedibibinaas Feb. 4, 1954 
Peru fede Sept. 4, 1952 
Philippines vi Mar. 3, 1953 
Poland__-. sae Aug. 12, 1949 
Portugal___ Feb. 24, 1953 
Se -... Jan. 10, 1952 
| aes Aug. 5, 1950 
Sweden_ Mar. 4, 1950 
Turkey__ Nov. 27, 1950 
Union of South Africa July 24, 1950 
i) July 19, 1951 
United Kingdom June 14, 1950 
United States Oct. 26, 1951 
Venezuela ein Dec. 28, 1953 
Yugoslavia ssciehlialidiiaiteinlabiasinictetbinniene Oct. 7, 1949 





PUBLICATIONS 











Foreign Relations Volume 
Press release 601 dated October 22 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 30 the publication of Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1937, Volume V, The American 
Republics. This is the last of the series of five 
volumes of diplomatic correspondence to be pub- 
lished for the year 1937. 

The multilateral negotiations covered by the 
documentation in this volume are about equally 
concerned with economic and political questions. 
Economic matters are emphasized in the corre- 
spondence on bilateral relations between the 
United States and other American Republics. 
Such correspondence comprises three-fourths of 
this 800-page volume. 

In the record on multilateral negotiations a 
major portion of the documents relates to three 
subjects: the Chaco dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, construction of the Inter-American 
Highway, and a proposal by the United States to 
lease destroyers to the American Republics for 
training purposes. The latter proposal (pp. 149- 
174) and a suggestion by the President of Colom- 
bia that the United States and Colombia cooper- 
ate in surveillance of areas adjacent to the Pan- 
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ama Canal (pp. 438-439) are evidence of an 
awareness among the American Republics of the 
coming of World War II. 

Discussions concerning possible reciprocal trade 
agreements and efforts to secure equitable treat- 
ment for American business interests are the chief 
subjects of bilateral diplomacy dealt with in this 
volume. Trade agreement talks were held with 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, E] 
Salvador, and Venezuela. Equitable treatment 
for American business interests was the subject 
of discussions with Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico. 

Copies of this volume (V, 807 pp.) may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $3.75 each. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Designations 


Christopher H. Phillips as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Aftairs, effective October 
15 (press release 579). 

Victor Purse as Deputy Chief of Protocol, effective 
October 10. 

Charlton Ogburn, Jr., as Chief of the Division of Re 
search for the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, effec 
tive October 10. 


Office Designation 


The following office designation is effective September 
22 under the Bureau of Inspection, Security, and Con 
sular Affairs: Departmental Inspection Service (DI). 





FOREIGN SERVICE 








Recess Appointment 


The President on October 11 appointed Gerald A. Drew 
to be Ambassador to Bolivia. 
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November 8, 1954 


American Principles 

Peace in Freedom (Eisenhower) . . ‘ ™ 

Soviet Propaganda and International Tension (Cabot) 

American Republics 

A Preview of the U.S. Position at the Rio Conference 
(Holland) .. ‘ 

Soviet Propaganda and International Tension (Cabot) 

Atomic Energy. Nuclear Explosions in U.S.S8.R. . 

Belgium. U.S.-Belgian Agreement on Defense Use of 
Technology . ° Cita ee ve eee 

Foreign Forces in Burma (statements by Mahoney 


Burma. 
and text of U.N. resolution) . 
Congress, The 
The Communist Conspiracy in Guatemala (Peurifoy) . 
Gerpemt Legislation . 16 «© © we se wee ee we os 


Economic Affairs 

Contracting Parties to GATT (U.S. delegation) . P 

A Preview of the U.S. Position at the Rio Conference 
(Holland) .. das et 

Treaty of Friendship With Greece Proclaimed 


Europe 

Secretary Dulles Reports to President in First Open 
Cabinet Meeting. . ° 

Soviet Propaganda and International Tension (Cabot) P 


Foreign Service. Recess Appointment (Drew) ... . 


Germany. Visit of Chancellor Adenauer ewer 
Adenauer, Eisenhower, Dulles) 


Greece. Treaty of Friendship With Greece Proclaimed a 
Guatemala 
The Communist Conspiracy in Guatemala (Peurifoy) . 
Soviet Propaganda and International Tension (Cabot) 
U.S. Aid to Guatemala (Armour) .....-e«.« 
International Organizations and Meetings. Contracting 
Parties to GATT (U.S. delegation) - 
im, Tsamian OF Goreemee® «2 6 6s eee 6 
Japan. Visit of Prime Minister Yoshida . .... . 
Mexico. U.S. and Mexico To Negotiate Broadcasting 
Ce er a ae ee eee ae 
Matua! Security 
U.S. Aid to Guatemala (Armour) . p 
U.S.-Belgian Agreement on Defense Use of Technology ° 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Secretary Dulles Re- 
ports to President in First Open Cabinet Meeting . . 


Presidential Documents. Peace in Freedom .... . 
Publications. Foreign Relations Volume ..... =. 
Refugees and Displaced Persons 


Intensifying International Efforts To Aid Refugees 
(Johnson) 

Text of Resolution Authorizing International Fund ‘for 
RE Ee a he ee ce ee ere 

State, Department of 

Designations (Ogburn, Phillips, Purse) . . ° 


Office Designation (Departmental Inspection Service) . e 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions. . . eS ee es ce ee lee oe 
Iranian Oil Agreement . << 
Treaty of Friendship With Greece Proclaimed aly ey ear 
U.S. and Mexico To Negotiate Broadcasting Agreement . 
U.S.-Belgian Agreement on Defense Use of Technology . 
Visit of Chancellor Adenauer (statements: Adenauer, 

Eisenhower, Dulles) 
US.S.R, 


Nuclear Explosions in U.S.S.R. . . 
Soviet Propaganda and International Tension (Cabot) ° 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 25-31 


sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


and 601 and 603 of October 22. 


No. Date Subject 
*605 10/25 
*606 10/26 
+607 10/26 
608 10/27 
609 10/26 
610 10/28 
*611 10/27 
4612 10/27 


Hearings on Philippine trade. 


Delegation to GATT meeting. 
Iranian oil agreement ratified. 
Educational exchange. 


many. 
Merchant: U.S. diplomacy. 

Visit of Yoshida (rewrite). 
Radio talks with Mexico. 
Friendship treaty with Germany. 


7613 10/28 
614 10/28 
615 10/28 
616 10/29 
617 10/29 
618 10/29 

*619 10/29 


Aid to Guatemala. 
Death of Bundestag president. 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
Press releases issued prior to October 25 which 


appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 579 
of October 15, 581 of October 18, 597 of October 21, 


Woodward: Swearing-in ceremony. 


Delegation to metal trades meeting. 
Holland: Preview of Rio Conference. 


Exchange of publications with Ger- 


Dulles: Signing of friendship treaty. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States... 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1937, Volume V, The American Republics 


The multilateral negotiations covered by the documentation V 
in this volume are about equally concerned with economic and 
political questions. 

In the record on multilateral negotiations a major portion 
of the documents relates to three subjects: The Chaco dispute 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, construction of the Inter- j 
American Highway, and a proposal by the United States to ; 
lease destroyers to the American Republics for training | 
purposes. : 

Discussions concerning possible reciprocal trade agreements a 
and efforts to secure equitable treatment for American busi- | 
ness interests are the chief subjects of bilateral diplomacy 
dealt with in this volume. Trade agreement talks were held 
with Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, E] Salvador, 
and Venezuela. Equitable treatment for American business 
interests was the subject of discussions with Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. 

Copies of this volume may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $3.75 each. 
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Please send me ..........-- copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1937, Volume V, The American Republics. 
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